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ABSTRACT- 



This collection of papers adaresses three important 



aspects of professional practice schools: student learning, teacher 
development, and implementation issues related to collaboration among 
institutions and state policy environment. The first paper, "The 
Child as Meaning itaker: The Organizing Theme of Professional Practice 
Schools" (Ellen M. Pechman) , focuses on the implications for 
classroc is and schools in what is knovn about how children learn and 
develop socially and emotionally. The new roles teachers play as 
mediators of student learning are discussed. The second paper, 
"leacher Development in Professional Practice Schools" (Ann Lieberman 
and Lynne Miller), builds on a concept of professional practice, 
maintaining that teachers themselves are an important source of 
knowledge about teaching and eq'aating the renewal of teaching with 
the renewal of schools. A framework is offered for developing a 
school culture that supports continuous inquiry and the improvement 
of teaching. The third paper, "Professional Practice Schools in 
Context: Nsw Mixtures of Institutional Authority" (Barbara Neuf eld) , 
lays out a number of areas of critical importar'^e in inplemi'^nting 
professional practice schools, such as issues surrounding 
collaboration cJiong institutions, definitions of teaching and 
learning, and the policy context in which design and implementation 
will take place. The f^nal paper, "Aftervord: A Look at Professional 
Practice Schools with an Eye toward School Reform" (Marsha Levine) , 
discusses the relationship of these schools to the broader school 
restructUL-ing agenda. fJD) 
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Tha education of teachers for restructured schools is a ke/ element in 
the transformation of public education for the twenty-first century. What 
teachers know and eure able to do is profoundly influenced ty the ways in 
which they learn. Professional Practice Schools are designed to provide a 
context in which teachers can develop the sicills they need to si:^^rt 
meaningful student learning. In an environment characterized by 
collegiality and an orientation toward problca solving, teachers can become 
prof essionsLL practitioners with a capacity to reflect vpon their own 
teaching and contribute to the ongoing process of self-renewal in schools. 

* 

Thf contributors to this volume eictend our understanding of why we need 
professional practice schools/ and what it will take to make them a 
reality. 



Albert Shan^ 
President 

2!^m3rican Federation of Teachers 
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Jriboo&adkixmi 
Meursha Lsvina 



Hhis is V\B second in a series of publications related to ^^e design 
and inplaoentation of professional prsictice schools. The ajaerican 
Federation Teachers^ with st^iport from the ExHon Education Eoundation, has 
an ongcing project devoted to developing restructured public schools with 
the responsibility for the clinical education of new teachers and a 
dedicaticn to si^iporting continuous exBmination of practice. 

The first monograph. Professional Practice Schools: Building a Vkydel 
(Levine, 1988), includes a discussion of key dimensions of such schools. 
In that work, Tamsir Gendler and I <^>en by providing the beickground, laying 
out a oonc^tual framework, reviewing the political and policy environment 
in which such schools might be initiated, and identifying several of their 
precursors. In ajddition, the volume contains three peq^ers which deal with 
iniportant aspects of such sclK)Ol3. Linda Darling-Hanmond's paper focuses 
on the role of professioneGL practice schools with respect to professional 
accountability. Holly Etouston deals with such schools' institutional 
standards. Kary Kfennedy addresses the curricuium requirements for the 
clinic2Q, teacher education program. 

This collection cf papers addresses three additional but equally 
important aspects of professional practice schools. These are: student 
learning; teacher develc^mant; and iuplenentation issues related to 
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cjollaboration amoxig institutions and state policy environmants. The 
relationship of professional practice schools to the broader school 
restructuring agenda is also examined in n brief concluding paper. 

St»cfc«nt T^m-iTiq 

Scoje may wonder vhy anyone would want to send a child to a school in 
which there are many beginning teachers. People don't want their children 
to be practiced on by novices. Ellen Pechman answers the question: "TOiat 
happens to the child in the professional practice school?" SiiB begins 
with the collection of the professional practice school as designed try the 
:Ai?T Task Force (see the first publication. Professional Practice Schools; 
Building a Model ) . Pechman then poses questions about what we know about 
the children coming to school a>day axid about tlie way they develop and 
learn socially and ^aotionally. Following an excellent synthesis of the 
literature, she then as'3 what it all iinplies for the way schools, oiight to 
be. The resecuxii and analysis she presents lead to the conclusion that 
schools need to be different froa vrtiat they now are and that the design of 
professional practice scJ.^ls is consistent with those inplications. The 
author builds the case for interactive learning, inguirj^-driven 
instruction, and parental involvanent. She describes the new roles 
teachers will play as mediators of student learning and as professionals 
in school-based decision-making. She concludes with the observation that 
schools devoted to educ J.onELL problem solving and approaches reflecting 
the best resesurch L\ teaching processes on behalf of the students, direct 
their faculties and new teachers to be reflective and innovative, not 
"ejqDerimental" in the pejorative sense of using untried and 
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under-res: Mx:hed methods. The examination of practice and the oontinuous 
search for better ways of teaching is professionzd. practice in the best 
interests of children. 

^TeacAer DgvelcpEnent 

The concept of professional practice schools includes con'cinuous 
growth and development of teachers through the examination of their own, 
and of school-based practices. Ann Llebennan euid Lynne Miller deal with 
these questions in their paper. They tuild on a concept of professional 
pra^jtice, maintaining that teachers themselves are an inportant source of 
knowledge about teaching, and equating the renewal of teaching with che 
renewal of schools. Teacher develotment ^ their preferred description of 
professional, growth sictivities, means varied activities that are always 
directed at continuous inquiry and the inprovement of tesuiMng. 

The authors offer a framework for develcjping a school culture that 
will sqpport such inquiry, and they identify the problems axid dilemmas 
that exist in creatir^g it. Essential elements of the culture include 
norms of colleagueship, new concepts of teacher leadership in curriculum 
and instruction, c^)portunity and time for disciplined ixiquiry, development 
of the idea of teaching as resesuxh, and recognitioi* of the need for 
networks and coalitions to link lika-minded teachers, fychools, and 
districts to one another for education and si^jport. The authors conclude 
by warning that the oontinuous education of feund.ty in a professional 
practico school must be self-consciously linked to the improvement of 
student learning — and that the oonnecLxon is not a given. 
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lE33leroasrt:aticm Issues 

Barbara Neufeld has laid out a numbar of areas of critical ingwrtance 
In inplesnenting professional practice schools. The iiJ5>ortant issues 
cliuster in three nmn areas: 

o those surrounding collaboration among institutions; 

o those vhich involve the definitions of bsaching and learning that 

undergird the professional practice schools and their inplicatiors for 
vrtiat people need to know and be able to do; and 

o the policy context in which design and ijiplementation will talce 
place. 

The creation of collaborative institutions will, by definition, mean 
changes for all participants. Each entity (university, school district, 
union) will need to alter thr pattern of relations among authorities that 
characterized past associations. All will have to rethink what they 
believe about the nature and sources of knowledge about teachii^ and 
learning to teach. Each will have to examine the incentive structures 
v*ich govern people's behavior. Each wi"*! have to assist individuals in 
learning new roles and taking on r^ew responsibilities. 

In the brc^ader polir-^ context, professional practice schools will b^ 
created in preexisting environments characterized by policies that define 
teaching in ways that are perh^ different from the philosophy underlying 
pit>fessional practice schools. In sane states, policies and programs 
developed to enhance teacher professionsdism may support these 
institutions, tut other a^roaches will present obstacles. Through 
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Introduction 

cKssples of various existii^ policies, Nsufeld provides a fxesoer^rk for 
others to usa in A?TamTnTng the context in viiich thay are worldng to sort 
out wbat is sigiportiva to the effort and vb^t changes might be pursued. 

Neufeld points cwt many challenges likely to arise as people move down 
this road to better teaching through professional practice schools. With 
any lucJc, the innovators will not meet all the c^3St2U2les she describes, 
but having a framewoi* to identify the issues should help pr^)ara them for 
potential pitfalls. Certainly, knowing that the obstacles are iK)t unusual 
should make than easier to talk about and provide the basis for networking 
and prbblQtt-solving efforts across sites. 

It is also useful *jo keep in rnir^ri that many of the problans described 
here are alrea*^ being experienced and dealt with by people involved in 
restructuring schools all around the country. Unions, school districts, 
school faculties, and administrators have, for exanple, sought and 
received dispensations to experiment through waivers and exertions 
involving district aiil state rules and regulations and imion/taanagonfint 
contract clauses. Numerous successful school/university collaborations 
can provide models for working together and working out differences. 

That obstacles exist is given. The williisgness of all the 
participants to address those issi^ together is required. The 
expectation that potential or actual difficulties can be successfully 
conquered provides a positive and productive orientation toward change. 
As Iteufeld suggests, the creation of professional practice schools «»will 
be an adventure that requires a good bit of risk taking, a tolerance for 
not 'getting it right' the first tin^, and a firm ccranitment to the long 
term go2G.s." 
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EtPffgyri o r^l Prac±ioa P^^hgy>la and iBma^a r Rafom ^q esB^ 

This ixxk concl'udas with a short p^>er defining the role of 
professional practice schools in restructuring public education. These 
institL ons can play three critical roles to sigiport the larger effort. 
First, b e ca u se professional practice sc1kx>1s are designed to si^port 
continuous examination of practice, they can generate an iirportant part of 
the Jcncwledge base needed to undergird the school restructuring effort. 
Second, because they are restructured schools, they can provids tor the 
education and socialization of new teachers in such transformed 
environments. 2^ third, th^ can serve as exoiplars or models of 
institutions designed to si^jport such practice. 

In all these ways they c^n be an effective lever for school change. 



Eefero^ 

M. Irvine, (Ed.). (1988). Professional p ra ctice schools; Building a iKDdel 
(Monograph No. l). Washington, DC: American Federation of Teachers, 
(available frcm the IST Center for Restructuring, Educational Issues 
l>^jartment, 555 Nes/ Jersey Avenue, n.W. , Washington, D. C. 20001) 
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Ellen M. Pechman 
Nbrth Carolina State Utiivarsity 

J^ril 1990 



This paper was coaaissioned trj the Ito^can Fedsration of Teachers under a 
grant frcaa the Exxon Edi^ation Poimdation. It is one of a series of 
papers designed tj 'sxamine the potential of professional practice schools. 
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What [children's] bodies/ minds, and esnotions will be like as they 
are growing and wbsn they are grown d^>ends to an appreciable extent 
on how thsy are exercised. 

— L. S. Mitchell (1950, p. 9) 



Meaning is not given to \:is in our encounters, but it is given by 
us — constructed by us, each in our own way, according to how our 
underatanding is currently organized. 

— E. Duckworth (1987, p. 112) 



Professioncil practice schools seek to transform the mission of 
teaching froa truth tellii^ and inculcating knowledge (Cohen, 1988) to 
guiding invention and inquiry (Le\rine^ 1988) . This ciianging vision of 
teaching is inextricably linked to society's transition fran an industrial 
to an information-driven econooy and to a new conc^tion of both children 
and the learning process. 

until recently, schools were structiured to dsvelc^ the intellectual 
potential of only a limited segment of society. In the early part of the 
20th century, over 90 percent of the initicl groi?) registering left before 
the end of high school (Resnick & Resnick, 1977) . Mbxnjgh schools 
r^ularly graduate about 75 percent of their entering pc^nilations today, 
the 25 percent who leave before fixiishing are disproportionately minority 
and poor. Most unfortunately, these drop outs constitute over 50 percent 
of the high school youth in many Icjcge cities and rural ooominities 
(Levin, 1989). 
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This groqp r^resents too large a loss of hman potential^ especially 
given our present c^)acity to educate students who once dto^^ped or were 
pushed out of sc*ooi^. In the past generation^ researchers t^cross several 
social sciemoe disciplines have dononstrated that^ regardless of 
circumstaxice^ caVau^z or prior experience^ children are naturally 
motivated to leam^ inspired by what has been called ••the chsdlenge of the 
problonatiC' (Getzels^ 1977^ p. 495). Learning is active^ dynamic^ and 
continuous^ and^ importantly^ it is inherently an individual^ as well as a 
social e55)erience (Bruner^ 1986; Collins^ X984b; Resnick, 1987b; Tharp, 
1989) . Young leai:aers^ especially^ are rsmarlcably adaptive and inventive; 
the challenge for schools is to engage their full capacities in a 
currix'3uluni that benefits both them and their ccamunity. 

This perspective on learning is rooted in a long, proud history that 
dates back to Plato and has been debated especially actively throughout 
this century (Kbte 1) . Two important distinctions exist, however, between 
the arguments in this paper and those liade in the past. First, we can now 
point tc solid empiriccd. evidence for this paradigm of learning converging 
from several fields in addition to education—including psychology, 
sociology, anthrc^logy, and linguistics. Second, new technology and 
infonnation systans both require and enable the changes in teaching 
iaplied. In an age of ready access to cco^nxter bulletin boards and 
conferencing, video displays, interactive television, and other 
satellite-transmitted infozmation, practitioners can, more easily than ever 
before, exchange ideas, share thc^ir develqping procediures, and objectively 
evaluate their achievements. 

The discussion in this paper establishes the rationale for 
professional practice schools within a concept of the lesimer as a 
■•problem-finding*' organism (Getzels, 1977, p. 495) and of learning as a 
process of creating meaning out of a vivid collage of events ^ interactions. 
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and ideas. It argues that schools are most effective vhen they are designed 
on the basis of three assunptions about children and their cognitive 
processes. First, children are natural individual learners, oontinuoxasly 
engaged in constructing ^neaning f re© the culture in vhich 
they live. Second, since learning is also a social and grotp e>?>erience, it 
.requires continuous interchange and negotiation among peers and adults. 
Finally, by in5>lication, the purpose of education is to connect children, 
through their euctxve prc^>erisity to learn, to their culture and caanunity in 
tne widest sense. ••The language of education," suggests Bruner (1986) , "is 
the language of culture creating, not of JoKWled^e consuming or knowledge 
acquisition alone" (p. 133) . 

Active, socizd learners require responsive, inventive learning 
environments. Professional practice schools, described in the other papers 
ocx3DUSsioned for this project, provide such settings botli for children andfor 
adults. This discussion concentrates on children, answering three basic 
questions: Who are the learners served by professional practice schools? How 
do they learn? How shoiild classrooms and schools be orgarAzed to meet the 
needs of these learners? 
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Wx> Are tba Learners? 

Iteooaraphic Cteracteristics 

Although the present structure of schools may have served well the 
Nonnan Rockwell family of foxir^father at woi* and mother at home with two 
children — today this description characterizes only sefven percent of 
American families (Hddg}cinson, 1988) . Not surprisingly, the country's 
rapidly changing demogr^hy, cxmbined with a modem view of learners, 
requires new designs for schools to integrate a more accurat«3 understanding 
of the nature of learning with a better sensitivity about who our learners 
are. The present student pc^nalation differs in four major ways from the 
students of the past quarter century, for whom most school programs were 
designed. 

Growing proportion of minorities . First, over one-thirc* cf the 
nation's students are from nonwhite icial and ethnic minority g.xMpa 
segregated from the Ttoerican mainstream and living within what O^bu (1978) 
calls either "caste-like** or "inmigrant" minority cultures. Cuninins (1986) 
would call such groups "disempowered" minorities. For these students, 
schools are foreign cccimmities with distinctive cultures and e35>ectations 
of their own. Children from caste-like minority groips have grown in 
families historically neglected and often rejected by schools. Such 
offspring have develc^)ed adaptive response'^ to the hostile treatanent they 
and their families have received. The result is alienation, combined with 
distnast and skqpticism, which euJversely influences some minority students' 
responses and levels of involvement in school. Dnnigrant minority groups 
do not always carry the mantle of historical mistreatment, but the sharp 
contrast of cultures between heme and school may also be disabling until 
students and their families find a place in the mainstream (Oc^, 1987) • 
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Minority status ocxnpound^ by segregation creates culturally isolated 
pockets i»ithin an s^sparently siffloent society. Giiildr^ grcwing \jp in 
these pockets ususLLiy learn to live effectively within their hcs^ ciiLture 
but often do not lesum lessons that generali^ie well to school and to the 
mainstream canmmity (Ccner, l98aa} . 

Relatively more poor children . Br-A^erty and eooaomic isolation also 
separate children frcm their schools rjid their teachers and constitute a 
second factor that differen^tiates toclay's students (Berlin & Sum, 1988) 
frcxa yesterday's. About 30 percent of eleoientary and secondary students 
are disadvantaged eoononically {levin, 1988) , and this i^rc^rtion is rising 
rapidly. For the first time in recent history, children r^resent the 
largest segment of the nation's poor, with almost 25 percent of all 
childre"^ and 17 percent of school age children living in poverty 
(Eodgkinson, 1988) . I<arely do poor families have sufficient nutrition and 
health services to enable than to develop fully the C2^)acities of their 
youth. The high birth rates among society's poorest and most isolated 
population segments canbine with rapid imnigration fran vastly different 
societies of child-bearing adults with little formal schooling. This 
coDbination of factors increases the numbers of students whose readiness 
for education poorly matches what awaits than : ^ r^t schools. Yet, 
typically, the poorest ccmnunities are served by the poorest schools. As 
Brandwein (1981) writes, "All things considered, specific ccmnunities get 
the kind of schools their eooiK«nic and social conditions permit" (p. 3) . 

Increasing numbers of handicapped studer.ts . A third reason for the 
changing face of the school pc^nilation is that medical advances and an 
increasing cocmitment to mcdnstireaming handicapped students means that 
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larger prc^rtions of children vdth physical and esoDtionsil handic^>s are 
in school than ever before. The inprovenents in medical assistance for 
the poor, ^rtiile inadequate/ have nevertheless enabled Tx>re 
low-birth-weight and prsmature babies of in^xjverished families to 
survive* Unfortunately, however, there is a 30 percent chance that 
permanent damage will inhibit these youngsters' pfeysical or cognitive 
develc^ment (Hodgkinson, 1988} • 

Schools potentially offer the comiunity the best resource for serving 
these children. But schools cannot help adequately without adapting their 
organizational structiures and instructJLonal approaches to accanroDd^te 
their students' enormously individual and diverse opecieCL needs (Kagan, 
1989) . 



A Growing Ooncem to Educate All Btud ents. A fijozl factor that alters 
the danogrc^hic laxidscape for schools is that where once schools willingly 
drc^jped or pushed out the bottom segment of the educable pc^nilation, there 
are now well-articulated policy occmitments to keeping every student in 
school/ regardless of his or her success. Until recently, sedffected 
students could and did leave school and find places in the job pool, but, 
as reflected in teen-age unenploymenc rates, this alternative is 
decreasingly available for young people because thexa are fewer jobs for 
students without an education (Levin, 1989) • 

Children's first criticatL emotional attachments are to the family and 
its network. They build vpon these bonds tc cultivate the social, 
emotional, linguistic, and cognitive skills necessary for their fixture 
academe develc^ment. Thus, a major iirplication of the shifting 
demogr^hics is that it is incumbent cn schools to assure a iJK>re affective 
zLLignment with the chaiiging needs of their new clie*itele (Comer, 1988b) . 
When tecichers mold the classroon eaqperience so that it is ccc^tible with 
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the culture of the oomnunity, children are more likely to make a 
successful transition into the mainstream (d^Lone, 1979; Hale, 1982). 

i\i-iqiTOngf tt of Scfaool and Borne Enviiogas^t 

Children'' s adjustments to new environments are cushioned when they 
hcT^ra to make the fewest acccmnodations in their first forays away fixm 
hone. ^Ihite and Siegel (1984) escpleLUiM the experience as follows: 

It is the sone-.^t pleasant, but scary, destiny of small children to 
be f ctced constantly with the task of c;oing to where they have never 
been before, of meeting and dealing with pecple they hav3 never seen 
before, of do^Jig things they have never done before. In a new 
environment, they have to arrive at emotional and sociad settlements 
before th^ begin to enter into the prdblems and processes of 
intellectual problem solving. Hhey have to ask, "Is it safe here?" 
"Can somebody like me be here?" "Can I trust the pecple here?" ■•Can 
I trust myself to manage what I have to?" (p. 253) 

If peqple at school look and act like those at home, and if objects, 
food, language, and -nistoms overlap, children readily find their places, 
quickly adapting to and learning from the rich details of the 
setting. By contreist, schools that eire poorly £iligned with children's 
homes force children, on their own, to interpret myriad new interpersonal 
interactions, rules, e}q)ectations, and behaviors. The nuance of 
detail — the stuff of the school curriculxmt— comes only after the 
environment becomes familiar and secure, if at all. The all too frequent 
"sociaLL misalignn^t" (Comer, 1988a) between home and sc^kx^I that is most 
typical 1" nonmainstream conmunities inpedrs the relati.onships amoiKr 
children, teachers, and families, causing early mutual mistrust and 
alienation that is difficult to overccmee 
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Dianipticm of Ffemly Idf e 

Coleman (1987; seo also delone, 1979) describes an aspect of the 
learners in today's schools that cuts cicross cultural, eooncmic, and 
racisd or ethnic lines. 3lccording to Oolenian/ the society has transformed 
its relationship with the family, undermining its primary re^nsibility 
for rearing and socializing children, csoleman argues that the family has 
become caught in a corporate world that leaves children without a reliable 
social structure for sugpport, reducing parental authority and incentives 
for parental responsibility. Hdxaseholds, extended fcaiilies, and 
neighborhoods hacve been replaced by offices and factories as the dominant 
social institutions. This has substantiedly eroded what Cdleman describes 
as critical "social capital"~the prevailing norms, social networks, and 
relationships necessary to motivate children's formal learning and to 
connect them to the mainstream (p. 36) . 

As the corporate world has come to dominate our society, the 
institutional infrastructure within occmunities that bonded earlier 
generations, neighborhoods, and friendship groijps has crumbled, aisr\;5)ting 
the traditional means for establishing the psychological well-being of 
children. Furthermore, as family and corammity ties to children weaken, 
it has become increasingly necessary for government to set policies that 
counteract the disrcptive effects of these economic and social 
adjustments. Children require clear direction and guidance for he2LLthy 
develc^ment. Schools cire a signifia^t existing resource that, with. 
prt^)er structuring and planning, can be available to restore the nui±uring 
and direction that children need in a fast-psu:^ technologiccil world. 
Itowever, as Cremin (1966) and others have pointed out, scbDols cannot, nor 
should they be asked to conpensate disadvantage children for the 
derivation th^ suffer at society's hands, schools can help, but they 
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ma)ce only a part of children's education, which tanes in thair vhole 
cultural, socicil, and familiar background. 

Schools vill not fill the void if they are guiclsa by an antiquated 
view of the learner or a rigid traditional curriculisn. Instead, the 
T^Bcea3^iry connections, those that €iffirm children's dignity and inculcate 
a sense of personal identity and cocmitnnent, are rootM in relationships 
with peers and adults in the ccmnunity. Intensity of personal 
involvement, persistence, continuity, .Jid intimacy are the elements in the 
glue that bonds young pec^le to their society and the society to its young 
(sec Hamburg, 1987: Levin, 1988; Schorr & Schorr, 1988; Wilson, 1987; and 
Zigler, Kagan & KLugman, 1983) . 
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Bc^ Do Oulflren Jpsmi? 

Broadened definitions of intelligence ackncwledge human bei?^' 
inherent inventiveness and caj;/acity to construct effective plans, to solve 
problems, aiid to determine successful oqping strategies in new 
circunistances, even vdthout direct teaahitYj (Gardner, 1985; Piage^, 1964, 
1967; Resnick, 1987b; Sternberg, 1982; Sternberg & W^^gner, 1986). 
Intelligence enccnpasses more than what was traditionally measured by IQ 
and achievement tests* It includes a range of creative and adaptive 
behaviors, information-processing strategies and skills, and 
problem-solving approaches, initially developed in infancy, which persist 
throughout life. 

By closely obsennLng learning wherever and howwer it occurs, we are 
better able to inform te2u;hing and learning in schools. Studies of the 
develc^ment of cognition and intelligent b^iavior conducted in everyday 
contacts (Lave, 1988/ Rogoff & Lave, 1:^84) have usefully differentiated 
cognition— the processes individuals use to acquire knowledge — and school 
learning, the specifically designed tasks to accuaiulate hnowledge about a 
curriculuni (Wagner & Sternberg, 1986). 

Views of Leaminq and IntellicpgK^e 



TO a large degree, the constructivist view of learning iTi5)lied here 
follows frm the lively debate stimulated by Piaget's (1964, 1967) 
formulations of intellectucil development. Piaget saw intelligence as 
action by an individual that changes the way he or she relate to the 
world. The research generated by the discussion of this conc^. pt has 
broxight a certain consensus to the field during the past two decades. •'We 
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are in the miclst of a major cjonvergence of psychological theories," 
Resnick (1987a) points out, and "today, cognitive scientists generally 
share [with Piaget] the assim^tion that knowledge is constructed by 
learners" (p. 19) . 

The perspective that Resnick descril^es holds ^hat knowledge builds 
frcm conflict (see also Frey & Jjo:part, 1987; Liben, 1987a)* It resttlts 
\i;hen children's inmature conc^ts inadequately es^lain their nev 
experiences, and they must modify their ideas so that they are more 
workable. Thus, children are always building theories, posing problems, 
and testir-g outcones. They learn fron contradiction, especially when it 
happens in a socicil environment of peers. Their learning evoxves both 
f rcsn their inventiveness in novel situations anJ frcm the increasingly 
refined understandings they acquire using ever newly ar/ailable procedures 
and information. 

Fischer and Bullock (1984) apply the concept of collaboration to the 
unified and niutually si^^rtive way that children's learning develops. 
Collaboration in a learning exchenge provides a "scaffold" or support for 
learners to climb v^cn. It unites children's own ideas and those of 
others to produce new results and to pronote growth. Whether the soiuxe 
is a teacher, parent, friend, or a well-structured teaching tool, 
scaffolding and collaboration occur when children are thinking about or 
acting ipon an object, event, or interaction. In this way, the child and 
the environment are joint deteminers of develgpntent and new learning (see 
also Bruner, 1986; Cazden, 1988; Piaget, 1972, 1973; and yygotsJc/, 1962). 

This dynamic process is intelllgsnce at x^^rk, »*mind iii action," 
adaptation to the dpnands of daily life (Scribner, 1986; Wagner & 
Sternberg, 1986) . No assunptions about previous underlying abilities or 
structures of intelligence are necessary. This concept recognizes that 
all individuals routinely use creative thinking to meet the demands of 
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specific situations and to contend with the logical prdblon solvii^ they 
encounter. In this way, children are always learning. 

What scientists have discxjvere*^' about the strategic ways in which 
lecimers spontaneously solve problans has caused them to look for 
alternative means of describing and assessing intelligence. Cognitive 
psychologists are particulcirly interested in examining learners' naturcilly 
occurring analytical behavior for clues to knowledge cicquisition and 
reasoning capacity. Traditional measures of intelligence and achievement 
are less and less useful diagnostic procedures for generalising about 
specific teaching contexts because they do not reveal thinking processes, 
especially as they function in context. 

Seme researchers have divided ^Jieories of intelligence into those of 
"lUTpers" and "splitters" (Weinberg, 1989). Lunpers believe that 
intelligence is a general trait for acquiring knowledge, reasoning, or 
solving problems and can be r^resented through people's behavior on 
intelligence tests. A aijnqle general facfc^r of intelligeiKie, based vpon 
normative sanples of the pc^aulation at large, represents this general 
trait. Splitters, by contrast, believe there are several distinct ment2d 
capabilities. In the past, a nimiber of theories of this kind have emerged 
(e.g. , Guilford, 1967) , the most recent of which is Howard Gardner's 
theory of "multiple intelligences." 

H. Gardner (1985; Walters & Gardner, 1986) has identified seven 
"intelligences," each of which follai;s a different develc^iaantcLl path, 
typically peaking at different ages and calling for different kinds of 
nurturing and encouragement for full develcpnent. Gardner's seven 
intelligences are; musical; bodily-kinesthetic (i.e., athletes, dancers, 
actors, surgeons) ; logical-mathetnatical (scientists and other problan- 
solvers); linguistic; spatial; interpersonal (politicians, teachers, 
therapists); and intrapersonal (orientation towards one's own feelings and 
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emotions) . In Gardner's fraioeworlC/ intelligence refers to a prablen- 
solving ability or set of cibilities that permit a person to resolve 
genxiine difficulties^ to create a socially valxied product, or to lay the 
groundwork for new knowledge — for example/ creating a story, maJdJig a 
kite/ or anticipating a move in chess. Intelligences are the facilities 
and skills that underlie the mechanisms used to solve tiK)se kinds of 
prdblBBS. 

It is 2lLso assumed that any given intelligence relies on several 
dimensions and fsunilties simultaneously. Thus, Gardner notes that dance 
uses bodily and kinesthetic skills / as well as musical , interpersonal/ and 
spatiad intelligence to varying degrees. Political success requires 
interpers*>»nal skills, a flair for public speaking and for argument, and 
logical ^titude. 

Because culturctL roles require severzd intelligences, individuals 
develc^ collections of aptitudes rather than having singular problem- 
solving abilities. Individuals also differ in the profile of intelligence 
they exhibit in a particular context (Gardner, in press) . Furthermore, 
individuals may not be gifted in any single intelligence, but * :ey may 
have a combination of skills that enable them to contribute xmiquely to 
specific product-producing situations. Gardner argues that, in a society 
as octplex and diverse as ours, every individual, properly guided, 
nurtured, and encoiu^ged, can develc^ several of his or her varying 
clxisters of abilities and their aj^lications and can offer unique and 
necessary contribution to the camunity. 

A second recent aj^roach to analyzing intelligence is called 
infonnatiqn processing, a st^by-st^ analysis of thinking processes 
describing how pec^le gather information and use it to build knowledge. 
Mechanisms of thinking are considered universal and believed to develc^ 
vdLth maturity and e35)erience, although proficiency in using cognitive 
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processes within specific content requires practice and training. 

Environmental adaptation, handling iK?vel task desnands, leamix^ fron 
experience, and the ability to select and ^pply apprc^riate strategies are 
examples of universal cognitive processes (Fr^ & LtpeuA, 1987; Liben, 
1987a) . 

Finally, Ceci and Liker (1986) describe a "contextual account of 
intelligence^' (p. 138) , best indicated by how peqple cc^ with the 
environmental challenges that occur in their lives. Their reseeaxdi has 
shown that: 

Each of us pos.^ses innate potentialities for achievanent in abstract 
reasoning, veiial analysis, creative expression, quantification, 
visual-spatial organization, and so on ... . Additionally, each of 
lis is exposed to multiple contexts for e35)ressing [our] 
potentialities. In the types of environments that are iypicadly seen 
as "enriched," there are c^^rtunities to develqp most or even all of 
one's potentialities c For most, however, the q^^rtunilies that are 
relevant for the actualization of even a sii^le potentiality may not 
have been available duiing critical periods of develc^snent. (p. 139) 



"Practical" and 'tRcaftonTf ^t Tut-^n iqeaace 

Scribner (1986) , and Wagner and Sternberg (1986) contrast the 
■•practical thinking*" and ■•practical intelligence'^ that characterize 
day-to-day activities with the ■■academic'^ or ■■formal^^ thinking that is 
usually done in school. Practical intelligence is the cognitive eurtivity 
that enables peqple to cocplete coqplex everyday tasks and to carry out 
their daily routines. It is put into context in real-world chsillenges 
that detecnine both the percqption of problems and how their solutions are 
sh2^)ed. Requiring flexible styles of knowiiKf and thinkir^, practical 
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intelligence xases an array of abilities that may be unrelated or even 
antithetical to academic perfonnance (Brown^ Collins, & Duguid, 1989; 
Rogof f & Lave, 1984) . Maptive functioning relies on practical 
intelligence at home/ in school, or in the marketplace, and it reflects a 
person's capacity to use the environments and its available tools to 
leetm. Adc^tive functioning requires invention and creativity and the 
ability to integrate flexibly infonnation frcan both inside and outside 
immediate problems/ including environmental cues and the goeLLs and 
interests of the problem solver. 

Academic intelligence, by contrast/ is a formalized response to 
problems posed in classrooms and school/ in examinations/ or in a 
psychologist's office (Ceci & Lxker, 1986) • Neisser (1976) / and Wagner 
and Sternberg (1986) characterize tasks requiring academic intelligence as 
follows: 

o They are devised by someone other than the learner. 

o They often have little or xk> intrinsic interest to the learner. 

o At the start of a school task/ all of the information needed to 
complete the task is usually provided. 

o Tasks are separated from learners' everyday experiences. 

o The tasks usually assume there is a well-defined and preset correct 
answer. 

o There are a limited number/ usually one, of correct methods for 
finding the solution. 
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o Tasks are uniformly presented in written symbo.ls/ using words or 
numbers. 

Such circumscribed activity is imooraoon outside of school. Children 
rarely apply school learning to the problems they encounter at home; and/ 
in school/ they lecom to use the "tools" of the disciplines — the formulas 
of mathematicians/ the dictionciry of the wrxter/ or the procedures of 
scientists — but there is little c^^i±unity to practice infonially school 
mathematics/ writing/ or science, unfortunately/ the inauthenticity of 
the school context distances the work done in school from what children 
learn is necessary in their environment/ making it difficult to 
interrelate thinking and probleii solving across the two contexts (Brown/ 
et al./ 1989). 

Another limitation of many school tasks is the e}5)ectation that a 
relatively saall prc^rtion of learners will reach the highest achievement 
levels. "Grading on a curve*" is an antiquated custom that assimies a 
substantial portion of the curriculum will be mastered e55)ert3,y by only a 
few students. Although both practi a problems/ lilce school taskS/ are 
uncertsdn/ and they often demand insightful analyses of a multitude of 
ccoplex variables/ ik> yjpper limit is assumed in children's use of ceding 
Skills within their personal and social world. When/ for example/ 
childrer* want to meet with friendS/ go to the grocery store/ get access to 
a foitoidden cabinet/ or cdDtadn assistance in an emergency/ they can devise 
a plan/ employ strategies/ and be analytical. These accomplishments may 
be more eaisily achieved by seme children than their school assignments/ 
however/ because their motivation to cichieve success is usually higher/ 
and they typically encounter these tasks in familiar contexts. The 
challenge for schools is to find the connections );etween practical 
intelligence and the school curriculm/ so that children can build upon 
Uid use the intelligence developed in school/ as well as out of it. 
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Researchers aire rabidly ac ^unailating evidence to dononstrate that the 
basic intelligence most of vs have can be productively directed into 
various cognitive activities, d^>endincf largely \?>on individual 
opportunities and motivation to s^ircf^ed. We have moved from, the original 
absolute and standardized notion of intelligence to one that is socially 
and oontextually defined (Goodnow, 1986) . Examinations of bow children's 
minds function in practice expands thinking about and understanding of all 
of their behacvior. It also challenges the assessment measures we use, the 
contexts in which intelligence is evalixated, and state m e nt s about who is 
the ""brightest" in a class. 

The narr-ow range of measurement tools, procedures, and situations 
typically enployed by schools limit what we know or can learn about 
children's .intelligent x^ehavior. The effect is that the intelligent 
behavior hj.ghly vcLLued by society but not measured does not get validated 
in schools and, often, is not well develqped among children. Most notable 
of these neglected taslcs are spontaneous organizing and planning, analysis 
of logicea errors that reflect "intelligent" miscues or mistakes, and 
negotiation and collaboration skills, all of whicsh are increasingly 
essentied capacities in our society (Fresseisen, 1987). 

Encraainq children's intelligence in school . Intelligence gsdned from 
leamijig in context sheds light on why we see such a range of stroiKf and 
weak learners in classrooms, each child with practical but, for a school 
environment, often incocplete theories tc e35)lain what she encounters. 
Redirecting educators away from children's apparent deficits, encotnraging 
them, instead, to examine how children create their own functional 
theories, enables teachers to recognize the vsdue of preictical 
intelligence and to translate its use to academic tasks. 
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If learners construct their imderstanding, even on the basis of 
incccplete information, then the teacher's role is to guide children in 
reconstructing their conclusions so that they rest on accurate and 
canplete information. Children are alxeajSy skilled in recognizing 
familiar relationships, but they will need help in interpreting and 
reasoning about new o:ies. Fin2illy, since learning depesnds on prior 
knowledge and experience, teachers must present their students with 
c^jportunities to link what they already knew and have in,;erpreted to newly 
avcdlable information required for academic proficiency. 

Pesnick {1987a, 1987b) has described the teacher's role as one of 
helping students confront their naive theories, determine their flaws, and 
build new analyses and structures of knowledge. Pitting students' 
existing ideas against the new concepts that they must leeim is a 
practical task, not unlike those that children and adults face outside of 
the school every day. 

Analyzing and helping children adjust and reframe spontaneous meanings 
are quite different processes from those ordinarily taught through 
directed lessons. No longer mere disseminators of information, now 
teachers are guides and mentors, helping students connect subject matter 
content and theory to their own e35>eriences. Through detailed observation 
of children's thinking and action, teachers identify the flaws in 
students' naive tlieories and carefully help them see their own logical 
errors. Examples and e>q)eriinentation based in students' experiences 
situate their knowledge in practicsd contexts. Once knowledge frameworks 
and concepts sire put into context in this way, the process of teaching the 
traditional academic disciplines, including their most cot5)lex principles, 
is rewarding for both child and teacher. 
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Good ejcanples of thib kind of teaching are found in tha mathematics 
and science procedures advanced by numerous councils and review boards 
that have recently examined the state of mathematics and science teaching 
(National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 1989; Itoerican Association 
for the advancement of Science, 1989) . These two professional 
organizations, especially, have taken a strong stand that advocates 
teciching in context more fully. The latter writes. 

People have to construct their own meaning regardless of how 
clearly teachers or books tell them things. Mostly, a person does 
this by connecting new information and concepts to what he or she 
already believes. Oonc^ts — the essential units of human 
thought — that do not have multiple links with how a student thinks 
about tJie world are not likely to be remembered or useful, (p. 145) 

Dg7eloCTK =gtal Cha racteristics in Three Phases of Childhood 

Educational programs that enable children to prosper within a world of 
social change are rooted in an integrated th3ory of learning and 
develc^ment. This means groundjjig pedagogy in eidvancing knowledge about 
children's develqpmental chaiacteristics. Ejcmples of sixdh responsiveness 
are described in the f ollow^j>g overview of cognitive and social growth 
that occurs during the elementary and middle school years (Note 2) . 
2^^>endix A summarizes the core characteristics of each age group. 

The primaary years — ages foiu: to seven , ^en children enter school, 
whether at four or five years of age, theii cognitive capacity has already 
achieved considerable cccplexity, but their logic structures are still 
ijnnature. Children's corttinxiing productive develqpment depends on 
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concrete physical experiences, vigoroiis social exchaxKfes with peers around 
realistic problesns, and thoughtful adult guidance. Variability in the 
quality of children's interi^ctions with teachers, parents, other care 
givers, and peers at this age significantly affects later dsvelc^ment. 

Between the ages of four and seven, children's inquisitiveness and 
yearning to beoame part of a group foster a new independence and potential 
for responsibility that is extended by the cultural esipectations and 
traditions in their hemes and occinunities. Children's physical capacities 
enable them to become fuller citizens within their ccrammities. They can 
dress and care for themselve^3, follow siicple instructions, gather and use 
the tools or objects th^ neea in work or play, and participate in 
decision-maldng and planning. Physical and intellectual advances enable 
children to become increasingly ind^)endent and go£d-directed. Their 
ind^>endence acts reciprocally with the expanding e^^pectations fraa home 
and school, and it is now more nearly possible for children to ei^gage in 
organized play and to profit from formal in53tj.;?ction. 

Interpersonal communication, the starting point for building 
relationships, is of primary interest between ages fo\xc and seven. 
Children are graducilly learning to understand others- perspectives, 
ther^ becoming more effective communicators and listeners. They can 
make sounder juc^raents, can more readily distinguish between appearances 
and reality, and can construct and follow the logic of rules. These are 
all skills necessary to qperate successful :.y in social groi5>s. 

2ls a result of these attainments, peer culture is increasingly 
influential in the primary years, and beaming is most dynamic and 
personal when children's desires for social interaction are nurtured and 
enlisted as pedagogical aids. Children are fascinated by xonjuage and 
stories, and, given the c^jportunity to weave language into their 
experiences, they spontaneously and unabashedly dramatise their fantasies 
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and play out world views. They also write freely, if pexaoitted the 
freedom to express themselveii withoixt undue constraints of rules and 
modification. 

Similarly/ from a younr age, primary school children establish a 
logicaLL sense of numbers, patterns, and arithmetic relationships. In the 
first yoars of school, they figure out worlcable rules and theories about 
numbers. Hdwiwer, their theories are often flawed, and they may need to 
be "ddxgged" (Resnick & Pord, 1981) and repaired before beoctning fully 
usable. This connection is acccfmplished most effectively through guided 
experimentation and construction that dislodges and replaces the •■boggy 
rules" with new, more reliable and mathsmatically accurate ones. 

Parents continue to exert the strongest influence on children's 
participation with groups, wttether in the cocniunity, at school, or in 
£iftei>-school programs, and social contexts continue to have enormously 
varied iii?>acts on what children learn and vhere they learn it. Cultures 
and canmmities within cultures use these years in different ways, 
of feriivg more or less structured and formal socieil and intellectUiJ 
guidance. In the United States, for exanple, preschools were long thi» 
luxury of a smstLl wealthy elite. The changing working and social patttoms 
of families have made all-day programs to cara for children more 
cccinonplace. Many policy makers now consider day-long schools a 
significant, basic, social need shared by all sectors, t«t especially 
necessary for young children without a primary care giver avsdlable to 
si:?>ervise their time at home (Hamburg, 1987; Sh^^dcer, 1987; Ziegler, 
987). 

The middle childhood vears—aaes eight to ten . Called by Eric Erikson 
the "age of industry," the years frcm eight to ten are a time vhen 
children have dmeLoped keen interests in objects and ideas and become 
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intensely involved in the materials and activities in their surroundings. 
In this era of especicdly vigorous physical growth and coordination, 
children readily test their develc^ing and changing capacities against 
challenges that cooibine their physical streiKfth and their imaginative and 
spontaneous play wit^ peers. Especially when they can join with others, 
both older and yoxmger, th^ teach and leaim the childhood games and J.ore 
that have been passed on for generations within oooiminities and euxross 
cultures • 

Socisd growth, along with sexual and ethnic identity, deepens durii^ 
the middle years, and peer grox:p3 becone more inportant than before. 
(Cognitive skills, enriched by a broa^ed knowledge base, expand to 
include increasii^g abstraction and logical conp^e^^ity. After age eight, 
children are xasually more receptive to learning cocplex information with 
substantive content. Consequently, middle-grade schools can become a more 
potent social and intellectual influence. 

Social develc^ment is dominated by fascination with rules — jaoral 
rules, social conventions, and personcO. codes. The deference to authority 
characteristic of the younger years is replaced by a willingness to 
challenge adult authority and a growing interest in reciprocal 
relationships. Friendships ecphasize shared interests, mutual 
understanding, and trust. Develqping abilities to adc^t other's points of 
view and to argue and debate lead children to take theix 
friendships — often now segregated by gender — increasingly seriously. 
Social differentiation in peer grox^s, euxsording to special interests, or 
in family or oooinunity aissociations creates preferences, "in" and "out" 
groups, and increases the potency of populeudty and social cccparisons. 

By the middle years, children are awcire of their ooGsnunity, enlivened 
by questions about its well-being, and willing to escamine some social 
issues such as concern for environment, health, or safety. As a result, 
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the content of school leemiing can and should provide substantive d^th 
and breadth. Children's cccpetencies are strengthened bfy tha use of their 
creativity and imagination. Such e35>eriences enable them to e55)and their 
kncwlec^e, especially through experimentation. Their socied and 
intellectual anergenne also stimulates their interest in talcing 
responsibility for functionally meaningful tasks at hotae, in school, and 
in the neighborhood. 

At ages eight to ten, children's conceptual abilities aure well 
advanced beyond those they began school with, but they still have 
difficulty abstracting beyond their concrete e3q)erience bases. In these 
middle years, children begin to gain facility in using mental strategies 
to conbine, s^)5urate, reorder, and transform objects and ideas in their 
minds. Their langxaage is well dB^elaped for social use; they have a 
difficult time with conc^ts not based on personstl experience. This 
ability develc^s earlier and faster in tha physic2il than in the socisd 
sciences (Cohen, 1972) . 

Eight- to ten-year^lds' skills develc^ best if their intellectual 
probing and e35)loration build vpon problems that use familiar materials 
and tools to encourage enthusiasm and mDtivation for continuing to learn. 
This implies a program that is both child-centeired and guided by a firm 
adult hand. While their intellects have to be nurtured on content that 
holds interest for them, the laost apprc^riata content "refers to that 
portion of adult .jiowledge which can be conceptualized and responded to 
enjotionally by children, so that it is meaningful to them 7iS well as held 
significant by adults" (Cohen, 1972, p. 245). 

Early adolescence — ages eleven to fifteen . The social and moral 
fabric of school is important throughout children's growtli and 
development, butt during early adolescence, socialization is an ,^*5pecially 
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inportant thane. These are the criticail years in vhich yoccag people's 
prior experiences cx>alesce into an integrated identity and personality. 
If their beliefs^ abilities, and desiros are to be reconciled healthfully 
with adult and ocmnunity norms , this is vhen it occi^rs. ••EducatiDn for a 
well-spent youth" is how James (1972) describes society's obligation to 
its young aidolescents. But how to accocplish this in an uncertain and 
shifting :A>rld is especially puzzling. 

Yoimg adc .escents st^ vp their searches for identity and personal 
value as they begin the dynamic physical changes associated with the onset 
of puberty. Between the ages of 10 and 15, their bodies grow at a laore 
rapid rate than at any other time since infancy/ developing both primary 
and secondary sexU2il characteristics and reaching approximately 98 percent 
of their eventual adult size (Tanner/ 19/d) . Their physical changes are 
iiren e n sely personal/ affecting their stature/ shape/ and appearance. This 
also can be especially unsettling because the changes happen at varyiivg 
and xinpredictable ages among individual children/ spanning a five- to 
six-year period. 

For girls / the age of rapid growth starts as early as 10 1/2 years 
with a height spurt/ usually followed by breast develc^xnent and menarche^ 
beginning/ on average/ among 12-year-olds. For boyS/ the spurt begins 
about a year later than for girls and pea^Vs at about 14, leecving them 
broad-shouldered/ heavier/ and taller/ with mature sexual organs/ 
unfamiliar voices/ and changing facicil features (Tanner/ 1987) . During 
this period/ children becctna able to bear children. Consequently, access 
to accurate information offered at the right time with warmth and 
affection/ is especisiLly crucial. 

The social/ emotioxial/ and r *t lectual developments coinciding with 
the physical changes that occur lu- .j this era a /ery perplexing one, both 
for children and for the adults around than. The psychic metaiaorphoses 
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that youth e^erience feel intangible and difficult to talk abcfut/ and 
self-consciousness is constant. Peeling quite alona^ many young people 
suffer distuii^nces in self-esteoa and understandable feelings of 
disequilibrim. 

These changes evoke a period of normal self-centeredness/ even as they 
herald increasing logical abstractness and intellectual flexibility. Once 
considered a time of abnormal tumult and aggressiveness, early 
adolescence, wa now kno^^, is continuous vith other periods of growth 
(Elkind/ 1974) . The search for gender identity / oonbined vdth readiness 
for independence that parallels physical and mental develcpnentS/ 
encourages young adolescents to seek out stronger bonds with their peers. 
Family / however, remains the strongest guiding force in young adolescents' 
lives, even when the interactions with parents are uneven and scmetimes 
strained (Steinberg, 1989) . In scsm instances, questioning parental 
authority ccoabined with increased bonding to peers leads young pec5>le to 
experiment with extreane, even risky, social or sexual behaviors that are 
worrisone to parents and adults. Such behavior, however, is 
chajracteristic of about the same prc^rtion of youigsters in this age 
grotp as in the general pc^rulation (Offer, Ostrov, & T^oward, 1981) . 

The critical challenge of early adolescence is to integrate emerging 
sexual capacities, new social relatim^'iips, and develc^ing personality 
characteristics to affirm a mature identity that encourages continuing 
attachment to icxsa and occimmity. Th cognitive advances of this period 
c^>en a panorama of opportunities — too often unused by schools~for 
building significant new connections among children, peers, and hcaca and 
school TOrlds. The k^ intellecboal advance at this time is in the early 
adolescent's new conc^tual fleKibility and increasing ability of abstract 
logic, until now unreliable and botmd to practical experitmces and 
physical objects. Gradually, through their varied social, personal, and 
intellectual e35>eriences, young adolescents learn to juggle several 
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alternative possibilities, think ahead, scrutinize their own thoughts, and 
look beyond iinEediate limi'-ations, hypothesizing options and alternatives. 

Miile thoiight processes mature, however, real, concrete experiences 
f rem which to geiierate and manipulate deas continue to be the necessary 
grist for the intellectual mill. Doaonstrating concrete solutions to 
hypothetic2JL problems is not just a crutch to lean on. Danonstratioxis 
enable youngsters to oco5)rehend and to define the constnK±s and the 
logical structi'- s vpon which they are learning to rely. But the powers 
of logic emerge gradually, over many years, and they are shaJe^ and 
uncertain until well-practiced. Thus, to make sure that mature cognitive 
processes take root, responsive middle-grade classrooms encourage debate, 
discussion, and group interaction around new interactive technologies and 
scientific eaperi nysntation, as well as traditional ocosmmication forms 
such as reading, writing, and problem solving. 

The program required for young adolescents' healthy develc^n^t must 
be intrinsically iiit.eresting, involving young peqple in large-scale 
projects that inspire connection to their peers, as well as to the 
learning enterprise and the canmmity. Schools that nurture students' 
talent and dedication promote work in small teams with peers and evSults 
and value evidence of autoncany and creativity (Lipsitz, 1984) . During the 
early adolescent years, young pec^le who graj5)le seriously with the 
unknown learn well how fleeting is factual kiK:^le<age and expertise, and, 
thus, they are pr^>ared to face what lies before them. In our present and 
future world, it is no longer possible to "induct young pec^le into 
agreed-vpon certainties," suggests James (1972) ; ■'we have to coqpt them 
into uncertainty " (p. 43) . 
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Develogaaantal OcmtiTniitY in (adldrrat 

In spite of the variability in physical, cx>gnitive, and socisd 
capacity between a preschooler and a young adolescent, the nvachanisms for 
stiimilating and expanding learning across the yeeirs are same. 
Children's develqping characteristics suggest the following set of 
psychoeducational needs (e9^>anded in 2^^)endix B) : 

o Psvcholocric:ii safety : a sense of personal and emotional security 
attained through exploration and understanding of one's self in 
varying oontesd^. 

o Esteem and self-worth : a recilistic self-perception aoqiiired through 
significant ooimections to and achievements with family, ccmnunity, 
and peersc 

o Connectedness with adults and peers : sustaining relationshii>s that 
bind children to the pec^le around them. 

o Carina guidance : authoritative and clear si^sport that makes room for 
children's e)5)loration of the unknown, encouraging and structuring the 
process. 

o Intellectual competence and achievement : c^)portunities that enable 
children to e2q)lore and test their develc^ing intellectual strengths 
and demonstrate ccnplex achievonents in changing cognitive, social, 
Olid artistic contexts. 

o Applied and varied learning experiences : €35)eriences that enable 
children to assign meaning to them by e3q>loring the limits of their 
curiosity and creati;7ity. 
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o Role iDDdels and values : adult and pees models that affirm unswervingly 
the oommmity's noral vcilues and commitments and encourage in children 
the conviction to do the same* 

The educational program inplied by these chaoracteristics and needs of 
children is perhaps best described by 3. Biber (1984) and her colleagues 
at Bank Street College as "develc^mentsd" and "inter-^^ctionist" (p, 65) • 
The develqpmental ccmponent es^hasizes children's emerging patterns of 
intellectual^ social, and emotional growth. 

Interciction has two dimensions. The first is the escchange between 
children and their enviroranents, including adults, other children, and the 
material world—- the cognitive and content-specific "stuff" of leamii^. 
The second is the interaction between cognitive and affective atspects of 
self. Ati education that is sitiTUltaneously develqgsnentcil and 
intercictionist attends both to the environment and to the children, to the 
collaboration and colecuming between child and setUng (Fischer ft Bullock, 
1984) . Structured to respond to the full range of children's 
psychologic2LL and educational needs throiaghout their school years, it aims 
to establish contiiiuity for learning between hco^ and school. 

Finally, schools must also cLCCcmmcdate three other critical aspects of 
learning: (a) the integjration of the whole child — artistic dimensions; 
feelinj connections; individual carplexities and uniqueness; and variation 
cicro5.s cultures; (b) the intricate ways in which children are laotivated to 
strengthen their emerging skills and their connections with their 
families, peer groips, schools, or ccraraunities; and (c) the different ways 
children are socialized, how slow the process is, painful it often is 
to learn right and wrong, and how difficult it is to develc^ a conscience 
that evolves into a systm of ethics. 
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This list is demandii^, but all ingredients malce i^p the learner, and, 
therefore, they must become essential elenents of the professional 
practice schcx)ls that nurture children's sense and meaning malcing* 
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Ht^licatiaDs for Clr^fyrroogr? sdA FcAonla 
The RaspcFTis-ihiT-ity of Schools in a CulturallY Diverse Socjety 

By the tijaa children begin school, they are eiqperienced oonc^tual 
organizers and thinkers. Building on their earliest interactions with the 
emirovmsnt, they acquire knowledge of their world through efforts to 
mold, rework, and construct its meanirg. What children learn is crafted 
out of the interplay between their developing c^>£u:ity for self-aware and 
goal-directed thought and their prior cognitive and sociocultural 
e3q)eriences (Belmont, 1989; Linney & Seidman, 1989). Intel7.ectual and 
personal develqpment is influenced by prior learning and ej^osure to 
information, as well as by family history, ethnicity, lai^fuage, and social 
class. The key point for schools is that yhile cultursO. differences in 
observable cognitive behavior affect children's reactions to school 
learning, these differences are fundamentally rooted in prsx±ical 
knowledge and situation, both of which are highly malleable (deLone, 
1979) . 

School programs that respond sensitively to situational and cultural 
diversity are integrated with the rest of students' lives, in a mutually 
stpportive school and coamunity environment. Successful teachers affim 
and respect students' individuality through skillful diagr*osis and 
analysis of their entering knowledge base and working theories and by 
embedding instaniction in what is familiar. Such teachers solicit and vise 
parentaLL sidvice rbout children's learning styles and interests and include 
parents as partners in guiding development. 

Teachers and parents can facilitate the tiransition between home 
culture and school settings in several ways. The Laboratory of 
Octnparative Human Cognition (1983) identified four of them: 
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o Provide the specific infomation children need to imderstand and to 
feel confortable in each new context they es^perience* 

o J^sure that children encounter this information in the same basic 
contejct until tliey can use it to serve their further learni n g^ 

o Connect children's different significant environments with om another 
so that the environments help youngsters identify with and feel a 
sense of involvement and satisfaction in each* 

o Control and structure the level of difficulty within each new context, 
modifying it so its information is most accessible* 

To these, lAnney and Seidman (1989) add two others: 

o FOCUS on the interaction processes within the total environment, 

carefully avoiding labeling children or adc^ting attitudes that ••blame 
the victim." 

o Respond to the whole child, concentrating on si:pporting social and 
eoiotional development as well as cognitive growth* 

When cultural diversity is genuinely respected, educators valxie racial 
and ethnic variability, listen for students' idiosyncratic responses, and 
accoiiiaodati; the cccniunity's special languages and circumstances* Such 
teachers recognize that adjtisting the school program to students' 
individua] ity and e5q>erience benefits all and enhances the overall quality 
of educati on. 
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Ifediatinq Tf^mi m in Classr oogag ggm<iiHTO to T ^mi'wT Diverai* y 

Mature, effective learners are self-aware and capable of usix^ 
goal-oriented strategies deliberately (Bransford, vye, Adams, & Perfetto, 
1989) . They develop maturity by working with teachers who relinquish 
their role as dispensers of knowlec^e and focus instead on 1^ students 
tiunk and on Iww knowledge develops , not sinply on what students do or do 
not know. Such teachers help students connect their prior ej5>eriences and 
cognitive strategies to the curriculm's sfpecific subject areas (Note 3) . 
This approach builds necessary understanding of energing thinking 
processes and simultaneously helps students learn to apply vit2LL n^diexion 
techniques to the content within the disciplines they are studying. 
Figure 1 depicts the flow of this exchange between the student and the 
curriculum through the teacher. 

When teachers mediate skillfully between learners and the curriculum, 
they combine several significant roles. They diagnose, facilitate, and 
model. They are motivators and guides. They encourage students to 
broaden their "courage spans," enabling them to acc^t failxire as a 
teitporary false start that can be overcome and to inspect enx>rs for the 
xaseful information they provide (Brown, 1989) . By teaching children to be 
productive critics aad analysts of their own actions and learning, 
teachers instill self-motivation and an orientation towards mastery (Ames 
& Archer, 1988) that in^ires their continuing williiKpiess to ••mess about" 
(Hawkins, 1970, p. 38) and to es^lore the ••having of wonderful ideas^" 
(Diackworth, 1987, p. i). 

Learners spontaneo\asly attribute their own meanings—meanings bom of 
context and e35)erience~to the symbols and relationships they observe; but 
it is \^ to the teacher, to assure tha*: students' interpretations ar^ 
consistent with the rules and principles of the formal disciplines they 
study. Prcictical eaqperiences that connect prior understandings with the 
school curriculum extend child»-en's breadth of toicwle&re and inprove the 
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Figure 1 
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accuracy with vhich th^ use the logical rules that are the bedrock of 
each anadmic domain. Good learning situations encourage children to 
establish their plans for haw to reach a goal and leave than wide 
latitude to follow their own intuition about haw to get there. This 
process is not unstructured or free-floating, however, because the teacher 
plays a critical and cu:±ive role. Having put students in contact with a 
field of study, the teacher helps observe and record what is new and 
interesting. With practice, the power of students^ logical authority- 
matures as does their ability to maxiipulate the substantive content in 
various curriculum dcmains. While students are learning to explain the 
sense they are making from their new intellectual encounters, the teacher 
listens attentively, seeking an understanding of the meaning students are 
constructixig. 

Lanpert (1985, 1989) provides an exanple of the multilevel 
instructional process she uses to connect students' naive theories with 
the formal knowledge of her discipline, mathematics, often working 
collaboratively, students begin by learning how to r^resent numbers in 
wo?:ds, in diagrams, and with symbols fxoa life. After they con 
demonstrate nimierical relationships with physical symbols, they write 
about and discuss their findings with on*^ another. Next, children learn 
how to select the ^rc^riate mathcmtical ideas to make ocnparisons and 
to derive results from their analy ses. Students solidify their knowledge 
by practicing the use of their tool, in parallel contexts. 

When they have grounded the number conc^ts in their own terns, 
students try to adapt their new m^ithanalical undeistanding to original 
problems. At this stage, students fix their knowlec^e by inventiiKf 
plications of the conc^ts they've learned, using concrete objects and 
real mathonatical problems throughout. This process engages children in 
the logic of the discipline's content, and they learn to present coherent 
arguments for how they reach their various solutions. Lampert further 
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strengthens and tests students' ownership of their knowledge by 
encouraging eac'i to challenge another's logic, expecting both challenger 
and defendant to xise well-structur^-^ mathesnatical thinking. 

This is reason-based teaiching aiid learning. It contrasts with the 
authority-based structure that has been tha traditional hallmark of 
schooling. Two elements differentiate the first from the second. Firs'\ 
students work with realistic problems and explore a multitude of 
meaningful aj^lications and r^resentations. Second/ students are 
involved in a socied process in which the multidimensioned dialogue that 
ocx:ors — aiaong students, among teachers, and between tecudiers and 
students — ^becomes ydoct of the meaning they create. This 
discourse-centered learning brings children closer to what it means to 
participate in a discipline a doer and a thinker. ""The task*" 
surnaarizes Glaser (1984) , "is to produce a changed environment for 
learning — an environment in which there is a new relationship between 
students and their subject matter . . . . iis individuals acquire 
knowledge, they also should be aipowerea to think and reeison" (p. 103) . 

When education is driven by students' inquiry and 5jivestigative 
capabilities, teachers' methods arc intercictive and diverse. Students 
explain, descilbe, elaborate, and defend their points of view and their 
evolving knowledge in a irange of representational contexts (Cazden, 
1988) . They lecim by using numerous methods, modalities, styles, and 
technologies (Siegler, 1986) . T^ivities occur in varying settings inside 
and outside of the classroom or the school. Teachers ex^edt students to 
use both oral and written language. Reciprocal instruction (Palinscar & 
Brx:>wn, 1984) , where teachers and learners e«:chai>ge roles, reinforces 
lecumng by beginning with specific vei±)2a and analyticcil directions and 
gradually moving to plications that the learner undertakes independently 
(Bransford, et dl., 1989). Most inportant, increasing use of cooperative 
activities such as groi:5)s, games, planning teams, and project work. 
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enooiirages cx^learning, analytical processes, decisicoMnaking, and problem 
solving (Slavin, 1989; see also Presseisen, 1987). Figure 2 (below) 
d^icts the relationship between interactive strategies and leamii^g 
outocmes that are mediated by a students' thinking, elaboration, and 
analysis. 

By directing students to es^lore new content dooains that tb^ would 
not spontaneously encounter, the school can play a critical part in 
molding and e:q>anding intellectual development and in eudiieving valued 
socied goals* !rhe teaicher's long-term objective is to strengthen 
learners, assc ring that their students learn to use and build upon their 
store of information and esdsting cognitive know-how. This is not 
Isiissez-feiire instruction, and it does not give children exclusive control 
over what or hw they learn. Instead, responsibility for learning results 
from the interaction between the individual child and the strategically 
shaped environment that the teacher thoughtfully and skillfully 
establishes. 

The outoones of inquiry-driven instruction are accumulated portfolios 
that provide evidence of students' work. Standardized and groip test 
scores have a place only in the diagnostic process at a policy level, to 
enable reflection or, the broad themes of a school system's 
accccplishments. In evaluating individual progress, however, it is 
essential to show the student's practical facility with subject material 
in numerous contexts. The reward structure aiphasizes the intrinsic value 
of learning through the personal connections peers and their teeudiers make 
as they join in a coleaming venture. The ■•products" of this learning are 
successive applications of Icnowledge and the acooc5)anying sense of 
cotnpetence and esteen that ocr 3 with new achievements. 
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Figure 2 
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Diagnostic teaching. Diagnosis is a strategy for identifying and 
teaching within a child's "zona of proximal develc^ment," the appropriate 
place between the lowest level of aaxent achievanent where the child 
worlcs independently and the vpger limit at which the child learns in close 
collaboration and guidjuice from the teacher (flVrrots]^, 1962; Wertsch, 
A.985) . The responsibility for performance and practice is the child's, 
who acts, however, frcm the inpetus of progressive explanations and hints 
frcm the teacher. Teachers' well-fomed queries enable children to 
reconstruct and verify their atcuraulating knowletSga until it can be 
^li^ in novel contexts. The effectiveness of diagnostic teaching 
relies on teachers' analytical precision and on their ability to construct 
the experiences, hints, and daaonstrations that gradually nave children 
along curriculum sequences (Leinhardt, 1989) . 

The art of this diagnostic process is to strike a subtle balance 
between passively waiting for students to beccme ready to learn and 
actively stimulating learning. Even when adults provide such explicit 
clues that children are virtually given the answer, the collabomtion 
itself instills the faith that is so vital for thfm to continue to invest 
in learning (Brown, Bransford, Ferrara, & Campiona, 1983) . This clinical 
teaching process is neither objective-based nor book-leamad, it ocmes 
from reflective pedagogical practice, undertaken in an environment where 
teaching and researching are one an'' the same, both used to craft and hone 
workable pedagogies that respond e35>ertly to children's understanding 
(Duckworth, 1987) . 



A focus on language development, speech and laiK[uage frame the 
context for learning and thinking. Children's earliest interactions with 
their environments are formed by the oral language traditions in ^Mch 
they grew. Through language, ccraramities transmit their rules, belxavioral 
expectations, and role relationships. Language forms express the ocranon 
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value systan and the norms of family and ocmmmity natvrorks. As such, 
language is enablii^ when it is consistent with what is usecT by others in 
the enviroiment, but when the heme vernacular differs frcm the school's, 
the ccnammicatLon banders that emerge can be formidable (Cazden, 1988; 
Heath, 1989). 

language davelc^xnent in school begins informally through conversations 
that introduce learners and teachers to one another. Language has great 
potency at the personal level, in classrocms, and in discussions with 
parents, and there are many styles and uses to be erolored. To assure 
scooth ccartunication between students and teachers and betw^n teachers 
and hone, schools must deliberately structure open and e:i5)loratory uses of 
language with children and their parents. Where cultural difference? are 
a potential barrier to connunicaticn, informality is even more critical to 
proaoting candor and collaboration between hems and school (i^azden, 1988). 

Mastering the language of school is for many children an esseL^lial 
first step toward develc^ing the mutual imderstanding and trust that 
enables learning. Similarly, however, when teachers learn the language of 
the child's hone and cociminity, they gain a perspective that enables them 
to structure their teaching according to their st^ents' vantage points. 



Alternative classroom orcran.' zational structures . Manipulatii>g 
classroom organization while holding class size constant is one effective 
aE5)roach tc iii5>roving the quality of interactions between students and 
teachers. There are many ways changes can be accccplished. Class size 
can be adjusted for specific activities and lessons by asking 
paraprofessionals, volunteers, and older students to lead working jjxmpa 
in various contexts and 'to S3xve as mentors to students. Ooc^>erative and 
peer-directed lessons also promote problem solving and high levels of 
cognitive response (Slavin, 1989; Slavin & Madden, 1989). 
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Studies have cjonsistently shcfwn the iinn^f:^ valiia of traditiox^al 
didactic instruction unless it is modified and pac^ to acccraaDdate 
diversity (Oole, Griffin, & the Laioratory of Con5)arative Human Cognition, 
1987) . When teachers lead vftiole classes, whether clustered 
hetercgeneously or by ability, they can e35>ect a wide range of 
performances. Thus, tecicher-led groi5)s should change according to 
instructional goals and students' needs. Flexible, variably paced 
lessons that incorporate technology, real-life problens, and manipulative 
materials are constructive pedagogical tools in these circumstances. 
3Mso, when in-class instruction is adjusted for students' individuality 
and provides of^rtunities for student interaction, teacher-led lessons 
are qptimally effective (Meece, Blumenfiald, & Pure, 1989; Stodolsky, 
1968} . 

Experimentation with alternative groi5)ing practices and organizationsiL 
structures in schools is increasingly widesprea'^.. For example, Gardner 
(in press) proposes to mix techniques that simxataneously ei^gage a number 
of students' develc^ing intellectual strengths. In "flow centers^" 
students tackle problems of personal interest and pursue them to 
cccpletion. An apprentice systoa brings together children of different 
ages to work on activities in which they have special interest or skills. 
•Domain projects" teach concepts and skills in given art forms— rehearsing 
a musical piece, developing style in the visual arts, or writing dialogues 
for plays. In each case, the projects are exercises that stress 
production but simultaneously call for reflection and analysis en route to 
the ccfipleted perfoianance. Versions of these strategies are also used in 
a cluster of middle-grade schools directed by Ann Ratzki in Cologne, West 
Germany (AFT Staff, 1988) , and by American middle (Lipsitz, 1S64) and high 
schools (Coalition of Essential Schools, 1985; Cxley, 1989) e:5)erimenting 
with organizational patterns that place students in ia>re intiiuate and 
personalized learning settings. 
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Gardner (in press) also speculates that an effective alternative 
school organization would structure students' educational careers around 
several "cycles of enphasis," shifting the instructional focus at various 
times in tb^ child's life span. The initial years of school, for exainple, 
might fc ^ . creativity throxigh exploration and free choice. The first 
form?' acation would begin after the age of eight and would increase the 
l->c iS c i skills and knowledge in a occinon curriculum core. From high 
school Jux)ugh the undergraduate years, there would be ciLectives and 
cross-disciplinary courses, offering a nuinber of formats for in-depth 
investigation. A period of professional training would round out 
youngsters' educational years, endbling the fullest probe of <^tions 
before students need to determine their specialized career paUis. 

Classrxxm organization provides the context in which teaching and 
learning occur, and the context is pivotal in deten. ning the quality of 
students' learning. This area of research is receivL increasing 
attention, and the interest has generated a range of theoretical 
perspectives that cire being examined attentively (Slavin, 1989). No 
single approach or set of ^^ix>aches emerge as apprc^riate across all 
settings; however, altematj.ve groxjping practices c^timize the amoxmt and 
quality of time students devote to learning. 

Thinking skills stratecries . Cognitive psychologists have begun to 
examine the differences in the efficiency of students' learning and to 
argue that metaoognitive strategies can be taught to strengthen 
achievanent (Bransford, et al., 1989; Frey & Uupart, 1987; Siegler, 
1986) . Researchers find that, while some pec^le are more effective than 
others in using learning, rananbering, and thinking skills, variability in 
strategic use is based on prior es^^erience, not on native tadent, and is 
amenable to instruction. Two coraaon barriers to students' effective use 
of strategies are: a lack of general knowledge about how to analyze and 
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apply infoiination vithin a partictdar content donain (e.g., science, 
math) 9 and an inability to activate esdsting thinking or language skills 
when they need them. 

Bransford, vye, Adams, & Perfetto (1989) and others (Perkins, 1986; 
Perkins S Siunons, 1988; Presseisen, 1987) have developed trainixjg 
procedures to improve learners' use of infomation and to evaluate bcw 
apprc^>riately they engage, when necessary, available strategies. These 
educators focus on teaching children how to be "intelligent" novices, 
providing students with tools for efficiently eicquiring new information on 
their own. 

Recent work on danain-specific problem solving reveals that, while 
generalizable thinking processes can be developed, their transferability 
and application relies on knowledge of the content area in which they are 
to be used (Alexander & Judy, 1988; Eylon & Lynn, 1988) . Thus, 
proficiency in thinking and organizing knowledge As dependent tpon 
content, and individuals with an ineuiequate knowledge base eure inefficient 
users of their information-processing strategies. The pedagogical 
iirplication of this fact is that inquiry teaching and strategy building 
are most beneficistl when they are applied within subject eoreas. 

The role of technology . Interactive ccxsgatBr, video, and 
teleoccinunications technology ar2 relatively new factors in the te,-ichii^ 
and learning equation, and their potential is vast but poorly imderstood 
and too infrequently tapped (Note 4) . 

Three factors influence the slowness with which technology has been 
introduced and used forcefully in schools. First, when innovative 
technologi £^3pears, it is eJ5>ensive, and often the earliest versions cure 
rq)laced by successive improvements that render the first technology 
quickly obsolete. Second,, technological advancements require new 
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learning/ eventually by students, but first by teachers and camdculicn 
ej5)erts, to determine how to integrate it with existing and cherished 
•"basitf* educational programs. Third, schools are inherently conservative 
about altering the curriculum and the way they structure teachii^g. Im 
underlying ideology suggests that students must learn the traditional 
curriculum content before they advc^ice to modem modes of thinking or new 
content. This point of view is prevalent, in spite of acvailable evidence 
that shows cacputers promote oocplex thinkix^ and coordinate advanced 
multilevel problem solving (Cole, Griffin, & The Laboratory of Ccii5)arative 
Human cognition, 1987) . 

These barrieirs are p£U±icularly unfortunate because technological 
advancements dramatically shift the organization of classrooms and 
schools. Technology can e3q)and the resources for instruction and student 
interaction well beyond the classroom and school doors* New technologies, 
such as ccnputeirs, touted with older technologies, such as television, can 
together creatively alter what is considered basic in school le2umng. In 
restructured schools, designed to si:?^rt the active learner and to 
increase the flexibility of instructional c^3portunities and processes, 
advanced technology will play an instrumental role. The challenge is to 
select technology carefully so that it advances students' develc^raeiit and 
thinking without displcicing or disrupting the workable teacdtiing and 
le2aming systems aliready in place. 

Joi atMitional but formidable problem of technology use is how to 
readize its poter.tial airong minorities and those now xxnderrqpresented in 
the fields where these mod^^n tools are employed most. It is essential to 
coordinate the distribution and classroom use of technological resoiirces 
so that they serve all sectors of society without leavijng some groups 
further disenfranchised educationally. 
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Professional Practice Schools and Nesy Paradiotps of Lea'r nAT^ «Tki 
LBami ^s schnn x as a Center of Ooptimiity 

RE^3ecLrch from a number of academic fields discussed in this paper has 
converged around a renet^ed understanding of children's learning as a 
highly personal €35)erience that occurs best in respoiisive socieLL 
contexts* Advances in pedagogicaQ. research have edso showi how 
intellectual gro;»±h is fostered by teciching strategies that enable 
students to collaborate with pec^le and materials/ using their 
inventiveness and creative know-how to work analyticsdly and practically 
with thtt tr.irriculum* Laaming processes that increase the students' sense 
of ownership of the knowledge they gain can build conpetence and 
self-esteem, and, most inportant, bind students more stroi>gly to the 
learning process itself (Note 5) • 

It is evident from this consensus about the nature of learning that, 
to be effective, schools must ej5>and their role in students' and 
communities' intellectual and social lives. In addition to being centers 
of inquiry for children, schools promote learning best when they also link 
conmrunities together, functioning as centers of continuity. In tandem 
with pcirents and neighbors, schools have the potential of rerooting the 
eroding social capital and reestablishing interconnections aioong 
individuals, families, and groi:ps (Levin, 1988; Schorr S Schorr/ 1988) • 
Active learning environments for children are also vibrant leciming 
centers for adults. Such places offer personal contexts where adults 
connect with one another and with members of the brocider ccmraunity not 
only to st^jport children but also to enhance their own development. 
Iirportant, too, is the school's ccjraiitment to model learning and inquiry 
processes so that parents can use them to encoxirage their children's 
connection to formal learning. 
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Schools that establish continuity also recreate thonselves by 
nurturing and guiding future teachers and ty developing peurents' skills as 
teachers* A raultif2u::et^ program for children relies on novice teachers 
and neighborhood tutors to help maintain a varied and responsive 
instructional program. Master teachers demonstrate well-honed pedagogies 
in the routine of their regular instructional day* Their teac h i n g is 
aaways qpen to question, regularly being reexamined through systanatic and 
reflective analysis and research* Student teac h e r s monitor and critique 
the work of their mentors, provide added perspectives about adjusting the 
instruction for students, and, as partners in the pedagogical enterprise, 
p2a±icipate in the research and diagnosis that shapes the total 
educational effort* 

Finally, schools become centers of continuity when they include 
parents as peo^ners in the learning and teaching enterprise* Parents are 
consulted and involved in educational planning, and they are informed 
about how and why program innovations may look different from what is 
going on in other schools or from their own past e35>eriences* Their 
perspectives and interests aire solicited, and they have meaningful roles 
as program organizers, interpreters, tutors, and advocates* Their 
presence in school, observing cind questioning, assuires their children are 
not being csdlously "experimented with" or derived of the "regulcir<» 
program* 

For 2lL1 these reasons, now more than ever, schools need to become 
centers of ccraraunity, centers of continuity, and centers of inquiry for 
students and teaurhers. Professional practice schools are designed to be 
such institiitions aud to educate teachers to work in them* 
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Tiif^ma five Mbdels of Leaxnjjxj-Oesitered Schools 

The renwed national interest in designing schools organized around a 
paradigm of inquiry-centered, active learning has encouraged new 
initiatives to reestablish model school programs. The recent exanples are 
aoerging slowly and methorlically, as innovators atten5>t to avoid the rapid 
rise and fall of similar efforts during the 1960s and early 1970s (see 
Schwab, 1962) • Several of the most prominently described programs, still 
very much in their earliest stages, are spearheaded ty researchers 
iuplementing theoretical models related to new findings in cognition. 
Teams of university faculty and sch- Vbased practitioners are gradually 
expanding e55)erimental models that they have seen work in laboratory or 
ideal school settings (Note 6) . Demonstrating the possibility of 
educational responsiveness, especially in urban centers previously served 
poorly by schools, their programs share many of the followii^ ccmaon 
features: 

o They are leamer^centered and founded on a model of the learner as an 
active constructor of meaning. They foster thinking, c^Jportunities 
for students to use their minds against practical problems, and 
personalized learning. 

o Assessment plays an iitportant role in forming the educational program, 
but evaluation is a school-wide phenomenon, a pjcocess that involves 
teachers, students, and the oorammity. A range of alternative 
evaluation procedures and processes assess students' progress, 
teachers' instruction, and the effects of the overall program, often 
there is also a search for new means to evaluate student progress. A 
typical evaluation accumulates sanples of students' work in 
portfolios, displays, or mantascripts, instead of xasing traditional or 
standardized tests. 
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Students collaborate in leciming in miyftd age groips and teams that 
develop their logical thinking and analytical facility with 
interdisciplinary subject matter, and they vol* on projects in areas 
of specialized interest. Learning gxxyups are fluid, and 
organizational arrangements are flexible, small, and personal. 
Visiting adults from the oonraunity, local e}q)erts, parents, novice 
teachers, and peers serve variously as teac her s, tutors, and 
sussistants in learning. 

Programs use interdisciplinary curricula vhere "less is more," the 
course materied is ■'uncovered" rather than "covered," and students 
study a few central concepts in depth, rather than st?>erficially 
examine a wide range of idaas and meraorize feicts. 

Teachers function as guides and mcxiels; they demonstrate inquiring 
attitudes towards knowledge and learning and avoid serving as the 
major source of information and €35)ertise. 

Home and ccraraunity are connected to schools in significant ways. 
Because children's learning occurs inside as well as outside the 
school walls, ccrammities and families are integra*-ed in the design of 
the education program. 

E55)erimental programs function in inner city contexts with large 
clusters of children generally considered at risk of fedliure or 
dr<^ing out of the traditional school programs. 

Teachers have proaninent roles as professionals and e5^>erts, fully 
responsible for determining the aj^>rqpriate program for their 
students. They devise and direct curriailum planning, and they 
determine tlie educational structure or format for their students 
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rathar than relying on distant administrators • They are skilled 
diagiK)sticians, aoialysts, and researche^^i. and, in addition, they 
actively involve novice teachers in . »ork to assrire the 
continuation and develc^anent ot a cadre of future professional 



Evidence from the evaltiations of the hands-on ? inquiry-centered 
programs of previous generations, especially the 1960s curriculum 
innovations in mathematics, science, aj ' social studies, showed their 
beneficial effects (Kyle, 1984; Minuchin, Biber, Shapiro, & Zimiles, x969; 
Winsor, 1973) . The active "hands-on** auxiciila engaged students in high 
levels of critical and analytical thinking while irproving their 
problon-solving skills* Inquiry courses also enhanced students' 
performance in other content areas, and they doaonstrated iirproved social 
and occimmications skills as well. 

Despite evidence of the success of many of tJiese curricula, an 
obstacle to their continuation was that they often required extra 
resources of teaching time and pr^>aration. Many teachers approved the 
expanded efforts, especially since the programs were so enthusiastically 
received by students^ but, in the end, the donands on adaiinistration and 
time forced schools and teachers to abandon loost of the innovative 
curricula. This does not, however, have to be the case. District- and 
school-level administrators can provide structural sipporcs that protect 
teachers' energy. For example, districts that pay for and schedule 
collaboration and planniiig within the work day affirm teachers' 
willingness to tackle tough teaching problems. Furthermore, such time 
alla/s teachers to tap reservoirs of creative energy otherwise dissipated 
in the stress of overwork. Properly nurtured, analyticad teaching 
stimulates community-wide intellectual ccranitment to leciming. 
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The dilenma of averoocinittijig a small grotp or ac±iva and caring 
educators is one that has taken its toll on too many innovative programs . 
To avoid the disappointments of the past, professional prajctice schools 
need to care for their initiators. If the programs cannot be created 
sufficiently slowly cind soimdly with the necessary resoiirces, ther ^e 
goals should be modified or the programs postponed. Schools need the 
proper institutional structures — cd-thin professional organizations, 
teacher education institutions, and at the state, local, and school 
levels-— to connect them to the networks and resources that will sustain 
inquiry-centered learning (Levine, 1988) . Vihen united in purpose, 
multilevel institutional ccranitinents to this different vision of life in 
schools will stimulate alliances that allow such innovative but 
time-consuming efforts to continue. 

Profess Trynai Pr actice Sctxxls and I^mincp-Oentered Instructicmal 
Practice 

A changiiig vie^ of the learner, a multiplicity of cultures and 
suboatures cluster,ing in schools, the resulting altered loles for 
teachers, and different expectations for pedagogical practice call for 
entirely new kinds of educating institutions. Schools now teach a 
skill-based curriculum isolated fron the ways those skills are used 
throughout life. Students require a more substantive and functional 
knowledge base that both prepares them to face practical de m a n ds and 
enables than to advance their crm leconing and society's as they mature. 

A Standardized organization of schools assumes that the outcome of 
every child's education will be a fixed body of knowledge, cannon to all. 
This model unrealist5.cally disregards the enormously pers >nal element in 
learning and the diversity of oiar society, both impractical and 
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counterproductive outcjomes of existing school ctructures. Ve hstvo jaeen 
how individual the learning process is and how teaching tJiat responds to 
that individuality unleashes new ca^xabilities among learners by 
encouraging their active involvement iri school. 

Professional practice schools are envisioned as a systematic 
alternative to this tx^-tional way of structuring schools. They are 
guidled by a triple mission of si:?^)orting 1) student learning, 2) the 
professional education of future teacherr,^ and 3) the in?>roven*ent of 
teaching prcictice (Levine, 1988) . They respond to the fundamental 
challenges posed by an active learner end an increasingly diverse student 
pqpulation in three ways. 

Pirs^ professional pr2u±ice schools address the goal of esqsanding and 
integrating students' knowledge by reorienting Leaching so that It centers 
on a core of essential learning processes and strategies rather than on 
narrow lists of skills. Students learn by investigatii^g and applying 
procedures to solve practical problems in a sound/ content-based 
curriculum. Furthermore^ to bridge family and school cultures / 
professional practice schools recognize their responsibility as centers of 
continuity between home and school. A fundamental goal of schools must be 
tr connect all children and their cocniunities to leamiivg opportunities/ 
regardless of their ethnic / racial/ or social heritage/ and, in turn/ to 
unify the ccmraunities with the larger society through what arid how 
students lecum. 

The second mission of professional practice schools/ to nurture the 
practitioner's reflective process/ strengthens teachers' responsiveness to 
children by encouraging a continuing critical examination of assunptions 
about the gocils and processes of teaching. Reflective practitioners/ 
Schoen (1988) argueS/ are collaborative researchers and oosudies/ seeking 
to xmderstand emerging problems and creating and testing new solutions 
through considered and deliberate action. 
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Teachers' rc^search is systematic/ intentional inquiry cxDtiducted by 
teachers into the eff^rt^ of their vorlc with children. It incorporates a 
baxad view of research that hones instructional practice while it imtues 
teachers with a sexise of professional confidence and ccsi5>etence. 
Teachers' research takes ioany foms — journals/ essayS/ oral accounts/ 
exchanges of informtion/ and classrocm studies— and it instills a sense 
of professional efficacy and cccmitaient that derives frcm personal 
discovery and the sanctioned search for continuing ii^provement (Lytle 6 
Cochran-Smith/ 1989). 

Finally/ professional prar.'tice schools benefit children through their 
ccDinitment to the future generation of teachers. Experts and novices 
together examine, reflect vpon, and critique each ether's work with 
children. The process iir'olves closely observing tne lesumer (diagiK:)sis) ; 
planned intervention (strategic teachiiig) ; and evaluating the outcomes 
(finding what students have learned) (Leinhardt/ 1989) . The presence of 
beginning teachers also assures the influx of fresh ideas and energy to 
suE^rt children with special need3. In schools that are student~teach5ng 
centers/ there \dll be enough additional adultS/ each sv:5>ervised and 
monitored/ to reduce student-teacher ratios and enable fleadble classroan 
and i^chool euxangemcnts that individualize the educational qptions for all 
students. Such centers offer creative instructional <^tions that might 
not otherwise be available. 

At present/ too many schools try to deliver a product— a standardized 
student whose yeara in school oarprise his or her test scoreS/ course 
load/ and attendance statistics. By contrast/ in professional practice 
schools/ children's needs noiinsh the institution^, which is oriented 
towards educational problem solving at a number of levels: on behalf of 
si:udentS/ in suj^xDrt of the 2idult protessionalS/ and in service to the 
next generation of teachers. Because research and analysis : s at the 
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heart ot educational practi.co/ professional practice schools are 
especially responsive to the cliallenges of fi>^r!>iTng specied populations, 
including students at risk, educationally handicapped students and 
pc^nilations for whom English is ijot a first language. 

C5ollegiality collaboration in the brosidest sense connect pcurents 
as partna"« with their children and teachers in proooting learning. 
Achie\ring this connection c^rxl trust may be one of the greatest challejKfes 
of innovative schools, becaiase parents want and deserve the confidence 
that their children's education is grounded firmly in a pedagogy of 
certainty. Neither parents nor teachers countenance the idea of 
ejqperimenting with children's educational futures. Professional practice 
schools, however, are not e:5>eriiuental. Their validity and foimdation 
derive from the developing research base on which the instructional 
program and pedagogical procedures are established. These schools' 
willingne;.s to Jivjuira and make adjustment is based on the assu-ance that 
only effective instruction will survive the frequent scrutiny of many 
experts. 

Finally^ professional practice schools include parents in schools in 
new and more mea^ningful ways. As partners in educating their children, 
pcirents respond to teachers' soliciting insights and understanding. 
Parents' presence and familarity with school organization prooote a level 
of communication about chlldrui, le£umng, and teaching that, with the 
resecirch cccponent of the practice schools, enhances the likelihood that 
the educational program will align correctly with children's evolvit^ 
needs. 

Taken together, the three elements of professional practice 
schools— the use of in-d^th and interactive teaching strategies, the 
teachar as researcher and analytical practitioner, and the expert as a 
model for the novice — demonstrate pedagogy at its best. Along with 
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children and future teachers, seasoned professionals continue to learn and 
grow in this environment • Because they routinely anzilyze the effects of 
their pr:^ictice and model reflection and learning, these teac h e r l e a der s 
offer children their best. 
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Childrm as Mamiraqr Malcers ai&a Professicasa] PrgGfcio a ScAools 

Schools can be, and should be, places v^here pec^le of many cultures, 
ccnmunities, and styles joyously work and learn— feiirly, respectfully, and 
caringly. The evidence is clear that schools can be structured so that 
every child emerges into adulthood having discovered many •■possible 
castles" and ■•possible worlds" (Bruner, 1986} . SimilEurly/ schools can and 
should be comfortable places where children rezilize what it meaDS to 
belong and to contribute to the coamiuxiity of human3cind, 

Wiat we Icnow about learning and developnent duplies that productive 
schools are inquiry-driven, responsive to student diversity and 
individuality, and structured to nurture children's powerful moti.vation 
and capacity fcr knowing and learning. These are ajprc^riate aims because 
they are consistent with the nature of learners and with the leariiing 
prccess. wa can not be satisfied with inadequate schools that de/elop the 
capabilities of only a aaall prt^rtion of children and leave a quarter or 
more of the pc^nilation with an incomplete education. Today's students 
need to develqp abilities that go well beyond what is taught in a 
traditional curriculum. They include fluency in dealing with cccplex 
written material in speaking, reading, and writjj^, as well as the 
capacity to use these skills to learn on the job. students need to ajply 
quantitative know-how to new questions and to the production toois that 
may help answer those questions. In addition, students must learn to 
build and evaluate ideas and argumuits efficiently. 

Today's children must ^seek and find ways to becane expert 
learners — ^meaning makers — in varied, changing, and urpredictable 
contexts. Because they spontaneously learn to derive meaning from the 
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massive array of inf oimtion they routinely encxnmter/ children learn best 
in schools that are learner- and learning-centered, practically and 
intellectually active, and reflective. 

This view of the learner assumes that pedagogical style, instructional 
activities, and c^>en learning settings are as critical to ei^gaging 
children in caiplex levels of thinking and knowing as is the formal 
content that is taxjght. It also asserts that all children— especially 
those of diverse cultural and lenguage heritages end contexts — learn best 
where ccnmunity-building, questioning, es^loration, and prbblesn solving 
are the media of intellectual exchange. 

Finally, the underlying assun5)tion of this approach is that children 
continue to learn when their teachers do. Teachers teach best when 
sustaining their own intellectual growth in a occmunity denjonstrating 
through its ccomitment that learning and change are de^ly valued. The 
other authors in this volume. e:5)lain how such enviroimvents create a spirit 
of perpetual learning that also niurtures the professional develcpnent and 
clinical education of both seasoned and new teachers. There is no better 
way to assure e5^)andii^ learning c^^rtunities for children than through 
such xminterrupted and systeauatic improvesnent of teaching. 
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I use the oonc^t of the child as meaning maker to capture and 
inclxide numerous eloquent descriptions/ written over max^ centuries but 
especially in the past several decades , of the inherent inventiveness of 
children. The "great books'" list of outstanding descriptions of children 
creatively at wrk in sc4kx>1s makes inspiring, in^valuable reading for 
those seeking to restructure schools in the 1990s. l^ggenAix, C includes a 
selection of my personal favorites. In the spirit of ooleaming/ however/ 
I urge readers also to search elsewhere. 



Key referen-::es for this section are Mleson (1986) ; Mjoj (1975) ; 
Mmy/ caiittenden & Miller (1966) ; Biber (1984) ; Bredekan^ (1987) ; Cohen 
(1972); Cole & Cole (1989); Collins (1984); Eccles & Mi.dgley (1988); 
Elkind (1974); Flavell & Markmam (1983); Katz (1977); Lipsitz (1984); 
Paley (1986); Haget (1967); siiunons & Blyth (1987); and White & Siegel/ 
(1984) . 



The spririg 1989 edition of the American Educator includes several 
articles describing recent exacples of especially sensitive responses to 
cultural diversity in subject area content particularly those by Atwell 
(14-20/ 45-50)/ Jackson (22-25), and Qxley (28-37). Cazden (1988); 
Gardner, Mason, & Matyas (1989) ; Heath (1989) ; Harvard Education Review 
(1989) ; and Tharp (1989) offer others. There are also outstanding 
€}caii?)les of how conxmmity and culture were integrated in progressive 
schools of the early 20th century and in "open" schools in the mid-1960s. 
In i^jpendix C, see especially: Dewey & Dewey (1962) ; Hblt (1964) ; James 
(1972) ; Mayhew & Edwards (1966) ; Mitchell (1950, 1971) ; Pratt (1924) ; 
Richardson (1964) ; and Winsor (1973) . 



Technology, an inportent and cccplex aspect of the future of 
restructured schools (Educational Technology Center, 1985), receives very 
little Qiphasis in this paper because of space limitations and topic 
focus. Cole, Griffin, & The Laboratory of Ocanparative Human Cognition 
(1987) , provide a succinct introduction to major issues and themes that 
affect the education of minorities and women in mathonatics and science. 
Their reference list provides a starting point for further investigation 
of this issue. L^jper and Gurtner (1989) lay out the controversies 
surrounding the role of cotrputers in students' learning and identify some 
of the difficulties of conducting research in this area. 
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^ The principles of modem cognitive scientists and educators have 
begun to converge with the "rouantic** teaching literature of the 1960s and 
1970s. Many of the core idecis of the open education iflovement of tl^ 1960s 
have becone better understood and are^ to sane degree^ validated by the 
e?q?eri]nentation that has occurred during the 1970s and 1980s* Citations 
in 24^)endix C, especially Dewey (1963) ^ Featherstone u971) ^ Elen^tary 
Science Study (1970), Hawkins (1975), and Holt (1964, 1967), provide 
backgroxmd about school programs that evolved during the 1960s. Tn 
addition, Bruner (1986) , Cazden (1988) , Glaser (1984) , and Resnick (1987b) 
have written very readable suninaries of the develc^iments in cognitive 
science in the 1970s and 1980s. Outstanding books of essays by 
distinguished educators whose work has spanned the three decades of this 
period are Biber (1984), Duckworth (1987), and Perrone (1989). These 
latter sources offer an especially practical integration of the diverse 
theoretical frameworks. Finally, Delpit (1986, 1988) and Hale (1982) 
challenge sinplistic aj5>lications of progressive philosc^hies in schools 
that serve mir*ority children, posing hard questions for well-intended 
mainstream educators who plan educational change without sufficient regard 
for their minority clients' preferences and needs. 



^ The reference list for this peeper includes articles about several of 
the most prominent examples of these programs. The Key and Spectrum 
schools e^lore H. Gardner's (in press) model of multiple intelligences; a 
broad range of high schools across the country are trying Sizer's high 
school model (Coalition for Essential Schools, 1985; Houston, 1988); and 
Perkins (198G) is working with colleagues at Harvard and with Gardner to 
adapt aspects of his knowledge by design. Two elen^tary school models, 
one led by Stanford educator and economist. Levin (1988) , and the other by 
Slavin (1989) at Johns Ifc^kins, are receiving particular attention for 
their focus on itiplementing more content substance as intensive 
alternatives to remedial instruction. This list is by no laeans 
exhaustive, but these ©caicples are of special irterest because they are 
rooted in theories that affirm tlie potential of poor, minority, and 
immigrant students who have been least successful in msdnstream schools. 
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CSiargcteristics of BioLogixal, Cdgnitdve, socd f^^^'^ 
Shifts GcxurrijQg Durii^ CSiii«S»od 



Early CSiiTdhood 
4-7 Years 



^fiddle Childhcx^> 
8-10 Years 



Early J^lesogm^e 
11-15 Years 



Biolocrical Dcmctiri 

Increases brain size; 
changes length of awake 
and sleep periods; 
begins to coordinate 
large and sanall 
liiuscles; has greater 
physical control over 
bo*f ; becQgnes able to 
take on oiore 
responsibility and 
physically ca£i5)lex 
tasks. 



Biolocrical Docnain 

Gciins pennanent teeth; 
significantly increases 
size and physical 
shape; develops greater 
agility and fine inuscle 
coordination; increases 
brain maturation to 
si^^rt subtle and 
cco?>lex thoijght and 
problem solving. 



Biolocrical Dcmain 

I^elcps primary and 
secondary ocjcual 
characteristics; 
experiences changing 
of voice; changes in 
physical size, strength, 
and shape; reaches 
98 percent of adult 
height by end of 
cidolescent growth spurt. 



C3ocrnitive Domain 

Establishes knowlec'ge 
of symbols systons in 
language and logic; 
maniptLlates concrete 
objects to ei^lore; 
uses real events to 
stabilize the still 
u^>even operational 
thought; begins to 
categorize and 
organize for irproved 
'ose of manory 
strategies; uses 
spontaneous ru3.es to 
guide logic and 
actions. 



Oocmitive Dcmain 

Continues to rely on 
learning through 
concrete e:^>eriences; 
increases msnory 
capacity and use of 
strategic ranesnbering; 
ir5)roves use of 
organized thinking; 
»Ghi€?ves new learning 
by lolying on concrete 
c^>erations and 
e3q>erimentation; 
develops logical 
precision with 
quantitative problans. 



Cognitive Dcmain 

Develc^>es mature 
tliinking processes and 
ability to ooncqptualize; 
can abstract beyond 
the present; thinks about 
self in social world; 
begins to assess own 
ability against others; 
develops greater aware- 
ness of moral issues and 
politics; begixis to take 
moral and political 
stands; increases 
interaction of gender 
and culture affecting 
moral smd social vaJ.ues. 
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Early CSdldbood 
4-7 Years 



8-10 Years 



Early TVdoleso^K^a 
11-15 Years 



Social Doinain 

Begins to xmderstand 
the point of view of 
others; starts to think 
aboitt how his or her 
ideas and actions are 
seen by others; plays 
with words and ideas; 
shares and drainatizes 
stories and lore of the 
crzKunity; indicates 
that fantasy, dramatic 
play, and egocentrism 
are still very 
important in all 
aspects of develc^snent. 



Social DQgnain 

Participates actively 
with peer group? play 
games with defined 
rules and rituals; is 
increasingly responsive 
to deliberate 
instruction; adheres to 
rules as absolute; 
allows peorents and 
teachers to structure 
and guide actions; 
ccwpajes self to peers 
and begins to e}5>and and 
emphasize iicportancQ 
of peer groi5>. 



Social Dnrnin 

Shows increased desire 
foL* axitononjy; displays 
salience of identity 
ard ccopetence issues; 
increases peer 
orientation; manifests 
heightened awareness of 
sex and its effect on 
individual and peer grovp 
relatioxiships; places 
self in peer group; 
continues strong identity 
with and need for family. 
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ElP^SDIZ b 



The Rrijaary ^ears 
Four to Seveii 
(Bredekanp, 1987; 
Katz* 1977) 



Middle (Siildbood 
Eic^ to Tsx 
(Cohen, 1972); 
Elkind, 1974) 



Early j^lesomo a 
HLev^ to Fifte^ 
(Eccles & Midgley, 
1988; Lipsitz, 1984) 



I>3^ sense of 
personal and onotional 
safety, psydiological 
connectedness, and 
trust. 



Psycaioloqical Safety 

I^sitive feelings 
toward self and 
a sense of personal 
mastery. 



bs^e environment 
to e}^lore autoncoiy and 
identity issues and to 
Q37eLop xmderstanding 
of multiple changes that 
are occuring. 



Adequate self- 
esteem/, measured 
against the criteria 
established by home, 
family, coarraunity, and 
ethnic groip. 



Esteea and Self-^rth 

Realistic perc^tion 
of self and others 
ill terms of life's 
circumstances ; 
flexible groip alignments 
and strong friendships. 



Meaningful 

c^jportunities to develop 
ccQ^tence and 
achievement through 
participation in the 
cocmunity* 



Child and adult 
models \ihj 
exenplify and help 
childiren develc^ 
qualities the 
ccanmunity values 
and vants them to 
acquire 



Oogmectedness to Mults S V&srs 



Relatedness and ability 
to develc^ deep and warm 
connections. 



Opportunities 
to es^lore 

and define identity ^nd 
to discover talents in 
collaboration with same 
and c^jposite gender 
adults and peers. 
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The IPr^^ry Years MiddDLe Cidldhood ^rly Molescenoe 

Eour to Sevoi Ei^it to Tea Eleveai to Fifteen 



Authoritative 
and clear direction 
from caring axid 
responsive adults. 



Carim Guidanoe 

Felatedness and 
connectedness to the 
cosnmunity; experiences 
develc^ing capacities 
and responsibilities in 
new contexts. 



a j^icture and well- 
defined limits developed 
and enforced jointly by 
adults and peers. 



^tellectual Ocg^petenoe and Achievgiiait 



Mults and 

peers to help deqpen, 
construct, and make 
sense of the child's 
many worlds against 
real life contescts. 



Ind^>endent and 
c^>en thinking, cocibined 
with enoouragonent to 
seek and acc^t 
assistance in new 
content donains. 



Opportunities 
to extend and test 
cognitive capacity for 
abstract thinking throiigh 
a multiplicity of 
activities/ esqperiences, 
relationships • 



l ^lied and Varied I^gamincy EsperioK^es 



E55)eriences 
that are inhei-ently 
satisfying, intareslong, 
euid authentic, 
constructed by children 
on the basis of their 
own conc^tion of the 
world. 



Curiosity and 
creativity devel<:¥>ed 
^ y e35>anding and 
reorganizing 
especially in 
science and the arts. 



Physical and 
social activity throi^gh 
vhich to explore and 
define experiences 
associated with pl^sical, 
social, anotional, and 
intellectual changes. 
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Relationships 
with cidults who are 
clecir and confident 
about thier values and 
who work towards those 
values wiUii 
conviction. 



Recovery and needs 
ceding strength; 
qE^rtunities to regain 
equilibrium in the face 
of challenges and 
Qbst2u:les. 
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Mfiiming interactions 
with both adult and peer 
role models who represent 
the cccwunity's moral 
standards and values; 
experiences with 
others eiqploring ways 
to achieve agreed voon 
ethical standards. 
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Re approach the tc^ic of teacher develc^csent in professional prcictice 
schools with both c^timian and CcOition. We are optimistic becaxise we 
think the time is ripe for the croation of professional practice sclKx^ls 
and because we knew frcrn oxar own and other's experience that teacher 
develc^snent can inprove teaching and schools, i^e are cautious because we 
also know that, in the name of professional develcpuent, educators have 
made mistakes. Too often, structured activities and programs have upheld 
txe status-quo rather than chaise it, perpetuating the ■^paternalistic 
systan that reinforces 'schoolii^ as usua]/" (Lambert, 1988, p. 666) . We 
define, therefore, our use of the phrase teacher dsvelognent and 
distinguish it frco canpeting notions of inservice education and staff 
develc^anept. 

To our way of thinking, the term inservice education has become 
synonyinous with training and in5>liej a deficit model of education. In the 
National Society of Student Education Yea3±ook on Inservice (Henry, 1957), 
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cxDntributors siich as M. Miles and A. H. Passow focused on the technical 
aspects of teaching. After the launching of ^nitnik, ooincidentally the 
sanie year that the Yeadxwk was published, the idea of teacher inservipe 
as remedial training toolc hold. Subject natter ^ecialista frm the arts 
and science faculties in tmiversities vere ernl ifftg^i to write 
"teacher-proof»» curricula. Teacher institutes, funded under the ifetional 
Defense and Educational Act (NDEA) , proliferated. These institutes were 
(Assigned either to train teac he rs to use new, extamally developed 
instructional, materials or to vpdate teachers^' acadanic tLinking in tne 
content sreas. The many failures of this approach to professional 
develofoent have been carefully documented (Sarason, 1982) . One might 
si^jpose that the notion of inservice education as training died a quiet 
death sane time ago. Sadly, this is j>ot the case. In mai^ districts and 
schools, professional develc^n^t still inplies a deficit training model. 
3^ssCTblies filled with an entire school staff still dot the landscape of 
allocated "staff dsvelc^snent days." Outside experts still transmit "the 
word" to the unanointed, be it assertive discipline, mastery teaching, or 
the elonents of effective schools. Teachers are viewed as "the passive 
recipierits of someone else's laiowledge" (Miller, in press) , rather than as 
sources of knowledge thonselves or as active participants in their awn 
growth and development. 

The term staf 1 develc^anent, on the other hand, implies a broader 
notion of professional growth-— one with which we are more, but not 
totally, comfortable, in the midseventies, a major shift in the research 
on and writing about staff develc^zuent is exoiplified by the findings of 
the Fand Change Agent Stu<^' (McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978) , Goodlad's analysis 
of the leagiie of CGc^>erating Schools (1979), and Hall and louck's work on 
teacher concerns (1979) , This shift is roost notable for its en^Jhasis on 
the school as an organization and the connec^* ^ that it makes between 
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the daveJofffijent of teachers as individuals and the develc^anent of the school 
as a whole. Over a decade ago, we defined staff develc^ment as «»working with 
at least a portion of a staff over a period of time with the necessary 
siff^rtive conditions" (1979) • While this s^roach to teac her develc^xnent 
was more broadly construed than inservice training, it often, thoxigh not 
always, assumed that the role of develc^ment was to assist teac her s in either 
adc^ting an externally desicjned program, malcirig adaptations to sonie 
technological innovations, or iTiplQnenting a federa. or state program. 

will therefore use the woirds teachtitr developcient when we write and 
talk about professional growth activities in a professional practice schoo? 
By teacher develc^aisent, we mean continuovis inquiry into prcictice. In tenas 
of professional develc^ment, we see the teacher as a "reflective 
practitioner" (Schon, 1983, 1987), someone who has a "tacit knowledge base** 
and who then builds on that knowledge base through on-going inquiry and 
analysis, continually rethinking and reevaluating values and practices. 
Teacher develc^csent is not only the rene%«reil of teaching, but it is also the 
renewal of schools. Teacher develc^xnent is, in effect, culture building. In 
the following pages, we first provide a framework for developing a culture of 
inquiry in a school; then, we consider professional growth activities 
ajprtpriate to that culture; and,- finally, we discuss seme of the problems 
and dilannas that must be recognized and worked through to maintain and 
si:5^rt teacher develc^iDent in professional practice schools. 

Building a Culture of Support for Teacher Inquiiy 

Having made the case for teacher develc^tnent as oontinuo\is inquiry into 
practice, we are well aware of the cosriplesdty of this notion, the difficulty 
of transforming it into recdity, and the necessity of having, or creating, a 
culture in the school that si^^wrts teachers as they become active 
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inquirers into the process of teaxdiing and learning. IV^rtunately, in the 
last f©f yearS/ research and practice have provided scaae ir^^rtant 
insights about how to constitute such a culture. Five elements have 
energed as essential:. 

o nonns of oolleagueship, ogermess, and trust; 
o c^5x>rtunities and time for disciplined inquiry; 
o teacher's learning content-in-context; 
o reconstruction of leadership roles; ani 
o networks, collaborations, and coalitions. 

They coribine to create a culture of si?)port for teachers engaged in 
continuous inquiry. 

OolleryTiyyth-in, Openness^ and Trust 

Little (1981, 1936) in what h?s becotia a benchmark stu^ on staff 
develc^ment, followed six iu±an sclK^ols as they became involved in 
district-sponsored stfiff develc^snent. Her findings indicate that norms of 
colleagueship and e35>erimentation are most responsible for the successful 
inplementation of new programs. In schools where the principal actively 
engaged with teachers and announced expectations for and modeled behaviors 
of colleagueship, there was increased si^^rt for self examination, 
risk-taking, and collective reflection on practice. When teachers and 
principals observed each other in classrooms, had time bo talk about what 
they were doing, and worked to find solutions for cocinonly defined 
problons, the life of the teachers ix* the school improved. Traditions of 
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privacy / practicality, and isolation (Liel)erman & Miller/ 1984) were 
r^laced ty shared ownership of issues,, a willingness to consider 
altemative explanations for practices and behaviors, and a desire to work 
logether as colleagues* In effect, creating an innovative staff 
develc^ment organization to su^^rt a new program, the staff was Ixiilding 
a new culture for the school and defining new ways of being for theinselves 
as teachers. 

As Little (1986) writes. 

The successful program rested on long-term habits of shared work and 
shared problem solving among teachers. Such patterns of mutual 
assistance, together vdth mechaiiisms by which teacheirs can emerge as 
leaders on matters of curriculum and instruction are also typical. 
(P- 42). 

jChese notions of shared work, shared problem solving, noitual assistance, 
and teacher leadership in aarriculum and instruction are — to our mind — the 
cornerstones of a school culture that st^^rts continuous inquiry into 
practice. 

Rosenholtz (1989) , in her study of the school as a workplace, adds to 
our understanding of the effects of the norms Little describes. 
Rosenholtz categorizes schools as being either "learning-enriched" or 
"leariiing-impoverished." Leaming-enricheJ schools had oollaboratr'e 
goals at the building level, minimum uncertainty, positive teacher 
attitudes, principal si^jpoirt of teachers to the point of removing 
barriers, and sipport for collaboration rather than completion. On the 
other hand, in leaming-iiipoverished schools, there were no cleau: or 
shared Vcilues, te£u;hers rarely talked to each other, work was perceived as 
routine, and both self-reliance and isolation flurished. In the 
leaming-inpoverished schools, teachers, with no vehicle for discussion or 
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shar^ reflection/ retreated to their individual classroans/ kept quiet 
about their successes and failuxres — and, afraid of being found 
inadequate — assumed a pfublic stance, as e3^>erts. In the learning-enriched 
schools/ teachers, \Jho shared their successes and failures/ were more 
willing to identify and ejqplore ocaanon problems and seek ocninon 
solutions. The nyth of expertise was r^laced by the reality of 
collective struggle and discovery. Like Little, Rosenholtz provides 
evidence that oolleagueship and collaboration provide sane of the 
necessary conditions for teachers to reconceptualize their work, to engage 
in active investigations about their practices, and to e}5)ect that 
professional learning and growth are part of their work life in schools. 

Oppor tunities and Tiiae for Discipliiied Ipq uixy 

In a school where teachers assume leaidership in curriculm and 
instruction and where reflective action r^^laces routinissed practice, 
providing c^portunities and tiine for disciplined inquiry into teaching and 
learning becccies crucial, unlike traditional school S'attings, 
professional practice schools are places where teachers, sometimes worlujig 
with tmiversity scholars and sanetimes working alone, do research on, by, 
and for thonselves. Professional practice schools must provide the 
conditions that aaiow teachers to develc^ the skills, perspective, and 
confidence to do their own systematic investigation. 

The notion of teacher^as-researcher is not new. Writing over 20 years 
ago, Schaefer (1967), then dean at Teachers College, Columbia itoiversity, 
urged that schools should organize as "centers of inquiry." More 
recently, Myers (1989), then president of the California Federation of 
Teachers, and now executive director of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, argued that "school site teacher^research projects are a basic 
requirement of the current second wave of school reform?* (p. i) . The 
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case, then, has been made for teacher research, but the question remains: 
ScM do schools organize themselves and create the necessary conditions so 
that teacher research is encouraged, si^ported, and used? 

The answer, we suspect, is not to hold externally-driven workshc^s on 
research methods and then ask .^dhool stcif f s to <qpply the findings to 
classrocm practice. Rather, tha research sensibility must be infused into 
the laily life and work of the school. Such an infusion takes time and 
commitment. It begins with an acknowled^nent of the iitportance of norms 
of collestgueship and experimentation; it builds on shared pzt>blem 
identification and a mutual search for solutions; it d^>ends on taking a 
risk in the classrocm; it requires the support of oolleag\ies. Let us 
present a case in point. 

Mary George is a ^irst grade teacher in a school trying to organize 
itself around Schaefer's notion of the schools as centers of inquiry 
(1987) . For over a year, she and her colleagues have been meeting in 
grade-level teams and in school-wide forums. The question, with which the 
faculty has been grappling over the year, is •»Hdw do we understand more 
about how children learn?" Mary has had no formal training in iresearch. 
What she does have is a very specific problon that has been troubling her 
and other teachers for seme tin^. Namely, bow do children approach the 
new words they encounter in their reading? Like her colleagues, Mary has 
been torn between phonics and whole language ^roaches but has been wary 
about accepting one to the exclusion of the other. She and her pro^jlem go 
into class one day, and when she generates a list of words that students 
miss in an initial reading of a ""big book," she begins a spontaneoias 
inquiry into how children leatm new words. She asks the children, "How 
many of you could figure out the word left?" One boy raises his hand and 
ejqplciins how he sounded out the word, beginning with the initial consonant 
and mofving on to the vowel and the final consonant sounds. Raising hers, 
a girl begins to explain tha^ ^he knew the story was about hands, and she 
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knows that pecple have left and right hands^ and &ha tanew that the word in 
question began w?*-h 1^ so she figtired out that the word must be left. A 
third child/ another girl^ her hand also raised^ tells the class that she 
knew the word because she saw it in another book. She proudly finds the 
other book in the classroom library and shows it to the class. 

This siujple experiment that Mary George conducted in her classrocm 
was, actually, the begirjiing of research. George acknowledged later, in 
disctissing with her colleagues what she did in class, that she considered 
her initial question an enormous risk. Though she had never approached 
her teaching as research before, she acknowledged that the ethos OH 
inquiry that daninated the school and the si^jport she knew she would get 
from her colleagues gave her the courage to risk her experiment, she was 
delighted with the results, as were the rest of the first grade teachers 
who each took George's question to her next class. Together, the first 
grade teachers began putting together the pieces of the puzzle of word 
recognition in a way that made sense to them and had valxie for their 
classrocm practices. Eventually, perhaps it can be shared with other 
teachers through presentations at conferences, in published papers or 
electronic networks, and thus help teachers outside George's school. 

Teacher research can be more ocnpleK and more sophisticated than Mary 
George's spontaneous inquiry. But we should not let sophistication and 
cotplexity baooine the criteria by which we judge disciplined ixvjuiry into 
practice. Rather, the importance of the question, the legitimacy of the 
sources of data, and the tjsefulness of the resid.ts should guide ovu: 
practice. What is inportant is that authentic teacher research develops 
in an environment y^^xe culture building and professional colleagueship 
are also being nurtured and sustciined. 
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Teacher T^Tniim of Oontent in Ooaitegt 

One may argue that all of this talk about teacher deveic^ment as 
continuous inquiry into preictice is long on process and short on content, 
that it places too much value ou reflection and sharLag and not enough 
value on wliat is being reflected \jpon and what is being shared. As Cooper 
(19S3) reminds us, "In professional settings, when teachers are moved to 
share, it is usually because they are proxid of soaosthing they have done 
^dth children." At the present moment, we think there is reason to be 
proud of what we call content-iij-context leamii^g, reason to share these 
approaches, and reason to make them the centerpiece of curriculm and 
instruction in professioncil practice schools. 

UnliJce the call for "cultural literacy** and "core learnings" the 
movement for content-in-context learning acknowledges the ccmplexity of 
the educational enterprise without irelirquishirg the mission that 
educators have to teach children something of enduring value. Central to 
this school of thought is the notion that students cooe to school with a 
wealth of prior knowledge and ongoing access to e55>erienoe that can be 
ta£5)ed to motivate and ground school leaning. As our discussion unfolds, 
it should become obvious why this ..pproach to instruction is so ooc5)atible 
with teacher develc^ment as we've defined it. There are many exanples of 
content-in-context learning, including the writing process approach, whole 
language learning, math throiigh manipulation, hands-on science, and "the 
Psxfire approach" (Wigginton, 1988). 

These approaches to instruction both engage teachers in focusing on 
student-oriented learning and change the ground rules for teacher learning 
and develc^tnent. what distingui.shes these s^proeiches to curriculum and 
instruction from the curricular reforms of past movements is their focus 
not only on student rat^tivation and student-centered curricula but also 
increasingly on the facilitative role of the teacher. Thw^ approaches 
offer practical exanples of how to cict xjpon the new understandii^s 
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emerging fron recent jresearch on cognxtion. Insights such as those 
recognizing *-he need to provide problem-solving activities and the fact 
that solving problans requires a mix of socied and cognitive skills go 
along with research that indicates that students need different modes of 
instruction (some need loose structures to invent; others need direct 
instruction before they can learn xmder conditions of structural 
looseness) , aro helping to inform new curricular and instructional demands 
on teachers (Devaney & Sykes^ 1988) . 

One exanple of the change in ways teachers learn in practice is being 
carried out by Wiggingon throxagh Foxfire* Foxfire, much more than a 
publication, is a style of education best characterized as having the 
following ingredients: 

o All work teachers and students do together must flow f rap student 
desire. 

o Connections of the worjc to the surrounding ccmnunity and the real 
world outside the classroom are clear. 

o The work is characterized by student action rather than passive 
rec^tion of processed information. 

o A constant feature of the process is its €!i2)hasis on peer teachirig, 
small group work, and teamwork. 

o The role of the teacher is that of collaborator and team leeider and 
guide, rather than boss or the repository of all knowrledge. 

o There must be an audience beyond the teauiher for student work. 
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o The acadesnic integrity of the work must be ^ibsolutely clear. 



o ]\s the year progresses, ne;^ activities should grow out of the old. As 
the students beccme more thoughtful pai±icipants in their awn 
education, the goal must be to help than beoune increasingly able and 
willing to guide their own learning, fearlessly, for the rest of their 
lives. (Wigginton, 1988, p. 2<>) 



We think these nine "ingredients" incorporate many of the principles 
of curriculm and instruction inplied in conten^wrary research on 
cognition. Wo also believe that this style of education happens best in 
an environnient that values c:^>enness and collaboration and encoxirages 
disciplined inquiry. If professional practice schools are, in fact, 
centers of inquiry, where continuous teacher dsvelopment is the norm, then 
the content-in-oontext style of education pro'/ides much of the substance 
aroxmd which inquiry may be focused. But, as we cautioned earlier, 
experimenters must oontinwusly examine these process approaches to 
student leamii^ and teacher facilitation. If the aE^>roach is working, 
students' products must grow in conplexity and thought. For exanple, 
student writing shoxild include lots of revision, during whiclx process 
clarity should inprove and better images should deepen. A process 
aE5)roach shoiild, eventually, engage students in tixirJcing criticedly, 
writing better, and mctving beyond subjects like '^niat I did on suirener 
vcication." Better process does not autcmatically cean better produces. 
Both process and products mojst scrutinized by teachers arid students for 
their significance, depth, and enhanced ioiderstanding. We are tal3cing not 
about panaceas but about develc^ijent of **habits of mind" that make it 
legitimate to continxially ask questions of practice. 
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RaocgistxucfcicHi of Lssdership Roles 

In traditional scihool settings/ leadership is defined ty one's 
position in the organization. Principals lead; tochers do not. In 
professional practice schools , the whole oonc^t of leadership is being 
reconstructed. Sergiovanni (1987) makes ^*at wa think is a useful 
distinction between technical and managerial oonc^tions of leadership and 
cultural leaderships. Ee writes: 

In human enterprises such as the profession of teaching and schooling, 
technical and manag erial conc^tions should always be subordinate to 
human needs and actions and should always be practiced in service of 
human ends. Cultural leadership — ^by acc^ting the realities of the 
human spirit, by etphasizing the inportance of meaning and 
significance, and ty acdaiowledgiiig the oonc^t of professional freedom 
linked to values and nouns that make vip a moral orders—cones closer to 
the point of leadership, (p. 127) 

Sergiovanni is proposing that principals learn to think and act as leaders 
in ways different from those of custcm and tradition. According to 
Sergiovanni, leaders lead by purpose and enpcwerment, exercising power but 
of a different sort than xasually practiced. Theirs is ■'power to 
acxxxiplish" rather than ■•power over people and events." They practice the 
concept of "leadership density. . . the esctent to which leadership roles are 
shared and the extent to which leadership is broadly exercised ..." (p. 
122) . When so construed, leadership, sccietLing that both administrators 
and teachers have and use, beocmes an essential ingredient in transfOjoouig 
schools into centers of iiKjiiiry. 

Fox principals, life in such a setting requires a radical shift in 
attitudes and behaviors. In a oonpelling ' tu<^ of two high school 
principals, Derriiigton (1989) brings hone the difficulty building 
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administrators have in making the tran.d.tion from technical and managerial 
leadership to cultural leadsxsiiip. In the transition, he identifies three 
major st^)s with subsets: 



Traditi^ 



Transiticgi 



Trgpsfozasaticsi 



The boss 

Branch manager 

Adversarial 

Vie^'js teachers as 
Objective for 
Improvesnent 

Worlcs through 
Directive 



He^Tards and 
punishes 



The lone ranger 
Hero 

Ccc5)etitive 

Views teachers as 
Vehicle for 
TrnproveEient 

Wbrks through 
Small groi^ 



Builds 
coalitions 



Parallel leade r ship 

Hero maker 

CSollegial [sic] 

Views teachers as 
Partner for 
Improvement 

Works through 
Collaboration and 
power equalization 

Solves problems 

(p* 180) 



R)r teachers, it is equally difficult to assume new roles. Wasl^ 
(1989) uncovers many of the tensions and dileninas that teacher l eade rs 
face as they assume new roles in schools. She notes that all the teacher 
leaders she studied felt constrained by time—time to both teach and lead 
effectively and time to work collaboratively with their colleagues. 
Teacher leaders were often confused about the primary purpose of their 
positions; were they to support teachers or were they to si:?5>ort 
administrators? In addition, they had a tough time dealing with their 
colleagues in their new leadership roles. The egalitarian ethic d an 1 n ates 
teaching, and many teachers have difficulty in recognizing one of their 
own as a leader. TO paraphrase George Orwell's epigram, the notion that 
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all teachers are equal bu'i scsne teachers are nK^re equal than others goes 
against the grain. Most importantly, the success of teacher leadership 
d^)endad on the principal's ability to make the transition frcm 
traditional to transfoiinative or cultural leadership. 

It is clear, then, that one of the tasks a professional practice 
school faces is to make the transition from bureaucratic and hierarchical 
inodes of leadership to alte:.natiye forms. That this process is diffiaalt 
and fraught with tension laust be acknowledged. What also must be 
acknowledged is that in schools where principals and teachers together 
make the transition, there exists the real possibility for colleagueship, 
collaboration, and the develqpn^t of a new and fruitful professional 
culture. In schools where teachers are making responsible, well-grounded 
decisions about Lrj?truction in their classrooms and where principals are 
si^^rtLve of those decisions, the possibility for oontinxKJUs learning 
takes root. One sxich exanple shows what this could look like. Soo Hbo 
(1989) describes a collaborative project in which she, in collaboration 
with another principal and a university feumlty manber, engagai teachers 
in a discussion of the misuses of standardized tests. Teachers generated 
such questions expresaii^ their concern as: 

o How do we know students are learning? 

o How c'o we capture the data available in our classrooms? 

o Khat are seme new ways of display^jig student achievement? 

Teachers kept journals, while the university researcher made observations 
and helped with additional data collection techniques (Kferchner, 1989) . 
Through monchly meetings and discussion about the information teachers 
collect and use, as well as about altematxve sources of data, the 
principal helped a culture of inquiry develqp. In this case the 
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principal, teacher* , and university researchers provided the groip with 
tte inpetus to escamine the frustrations of testing and free a variety of 
understandiijgs about assesaacent/ which in turn led to other siibjects for 
iiKjuiry. again, the description and practice begin to show us how to 
think about and engage teac he rs » 

KetaiPiScs, CDUaboratioaos, bxA Ctoaliticass 

While it is important to concentrate energies on the specific school 
site, it is also inportant to develop s-jqpport systems outside of the 
school. Too often schools in the process of radical transformation suffer 
frcm the "funny farm syndrc8ne»» {Goodlad, 1988) . Thsa stand out in their 
district as different and, therefore, often threatening. Teachers 
involved in professional practice schools may find thej^ have a difficult 
time ea^lsdning just what they're about to colleagues within their own 
district and that the si^^rt they need from tie imnediate environment is 
missing. Forming networks, collaborating, and creating or joining 
coalitions can combat the "^funny farm syndrome" in providing support and 
encouragement for teachers who continue to esqperiment, to question, and to 
work to change ccranon practices in an effort to improve education for 
children. 

Networks, collaborations, and coalitions take many forms. They may be 
informal collections of peqple or thty may be more formalized partnerships 
among institutions. In any case, such groipings share some common 
character5.stics. They cire alternative in nature, share a common purpose, 
exchange information and psychological si^^rt, are voluntary, and are 
based on equal participation of all members (Parker, 1979) . 
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The Puget Somd Educational CSonsortivm and tha Southern Maine 
Partnership are both manbers of the National Network for Educational 
Renewal, a national coalition of schoolAmiversity partnerships. In both 
Washington and Maino, the partnarships serve more to connect people across 
schools and districts than to connect schools to the inaversity. in both 
settings, groups of teaxihers coma together regularly to discuss and act on 
matters of cannon concern. In the past two years, grot^^ of teachers have 
dealt with issues of equity, teachers' leadership, restructuring schools, 
grouping practices, early childhood education, and students at-risk. The 
groins' power stons frcm the fact that they are self directed, define 
their own agendas, and provide the c^^wrtunity for teachers of like mind 
and like disposition to exchange ej?)eriences and ideas in an atmosphere of 
sv^jport and ccamon understanding. People involved claim that graap 
participation provides the si^^wrt they need to return to their schools 
with renewed energy and ccranitment. 

The CJoalition of Essential Schools is an exan5)le of collaboration at 
the national level, where schools are drawn together by a ocnmon purpose 
and a clearly defined mission. The Coalition grew out of the work of Ted 
Sizer (1984) and comprises- over 40 high schools who ascribe to a set of 
principles that involve different roles for teachers as generalists and 
students as workers and a different oonc^tion of the school curriculum; 
"less is more" has become the credo of the group. Though the Coalition 
does not provide much opportunity for face-to-face interacUon among 
teachers at mariber schools, it does serve as a source of si^^rt for 
schools, many of whom are isolate in their districts and who look to a 
national moven^t to help legitimate their local efforts. 

The Ameidcan Federation of Teachers Cfc-.cer for Restructuring also 
helps teachers, schools, and school districts involved in restructuring 
throvKTh networks of coanon interest, publication of a bimonthly 
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newsletter^ Radius, and conferences and meetings on subjects of cceanon 
concern. A leadership network^ the Urban District Leadership Consortium, 
brings together sui)erintendents, school board mssobers, and xmion 
presidents of districts involved in education reform* 

Networks, collaborations, and coalitions need not be as formal as 
those we've disca':'>ed here. Throxigh the Philadelphia Teachers Learning 
Cooperative (Buchanan et al., 1 84), teachers come together on an informal 
basis once a manth to die cuss preassigned reading. In other cities and 
towns, teachers have joined to form small resource centers where they can 
meet to discuss issues, exchange ideas, learn about effective prsurtices, 
and develop leciming materials • 

TOiole schools, lilce individual teachers, can become isolated and 
estranged from the madnstream. Both must reach out beyond traditional 
borders and create sources of suf^rt, challenge, and legitimacy. 
Teachers who see themselves as part of a school in the process of change 
must also see thanselves as part of a profession in the process of 
change. In that way, the norms and values of the school become part of a 
larger social system, one that sustains in?)rovement and encourages it. 



TfeacJier Develops^ in Profesgrional Practice Sdbools 

The five elements that combine to create a culture of st^^rt for 
teacher inquiry do not take root quickly. It takes tijne for change to 
h^^)en, even in a school that defines itself as different. Teacher 
develqpment activities must occur alongside the develc^xnent of the new 
school culture. In fact, teacher culture and devel^c^inent are part of the 
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same process in a professional practice school. This means that 
activities for teacher develc^snent are 

o designed aroimd notions of colleagueship, openneas, ^nd trust; 

o provide time and space for disciplined inquiry; 

o focus on teacher learning of content in contesct; 

o provide c^^rtunities that lead to new leadership roles; and 

o lead to networking activities and coalition building beyond the 
boundaries of the school. 

Several exanples of activities for teacher develc^went that sean to 
combine these eloaents and hold particular premise for professional 
practice schools follow. 



Teacher study groups. Such groips meet regularly to discu:i>3 an agreed 
xxpon tc^ic or theme. Teachers rotate leadership of the groip. The role 
of the designated teacher-leader is to select a ocmwn reading and to make 
it available to all groi:?) members before the meeting, to strucbire 
discussion by preparing a question or problem to answer, to facilitate 
discussion, to ensure that minutes of the meeting are taken ?aid 
distributed, and finally to guide the groi^) in making a decision about the 
direction the next meeting should take. In general, teacher study grovps 
take place outside of the school in an infonnal setting around a pot-luck 
meal or similar occasion to eat together. 
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Curriculum writinci . Groups of teachers work together over time with 
the intention of developing an instructional program for use in the 
classroom. The product varies as the task varies and may take the form of 
a guide for teachii^, an inventory of classroom practices, a statanent of 
e2^)ectations of learners and teachers, a program evaltiation, a S3t of 
reoonmendations for program design — anything that meets the needs, 
interests, and inventiveness of the teac her s involved (Miller, 1989) . 
Teachers initiate and lead curriculm writing grcfijps, which function as 
long as it takes to ocoplete a task, allowing teachers the c^sportunity to 
ittove in and out of groups as time and interest permits. 

Teacher research projects . Guch projects may be individually or groi:p 
initiated. The project begins with the identification of a problem that 
matters to soneone. Even though one person's problem may seem trivial to 
someone else, it is important to assume that each individual or group 
engaged in research has a legitimate concern that needs to be addres&od. 
The goal of the research is both to understand practice and to inprove 
it. The majority activity of teacher research is the collection and 
analysis of data. Data collection need not be cumbersome or overly 
techniccil. Data can be collected through observation, informal 
interviewiiig, joumEd entries, and brief surv^s. Researchers do not have 
to worry about doing complex statistical analyses or proving the 
generalizability of findings, since the problem under consideration is 
usually idiosyncratic to the people involved or to the specific school. 
Often times, teacher research is published informally for the infoiaration 
and use of other faunilty. 
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Pe r observation . Teachers, xasuadly in pairs, make informal contracts 
to visit each other's classroctn and to observe each other's teaching. 
Sonetimes, the '/isitor concentrates on the behaviors and practices of the 
teacher being observed. At other times, the visiting teachei focuses on 
the actions of the students or of oxie or two students in particular. In 
any event, the purpose of the observation is mutually determined before 
the visit takes place. Afterwards, the visitor and the observed take time 
to discuss \rtiat happened. It is the role of the visiting teacher to 
provide descriptive feedback to the practicing teacher, and it is the role 
of the teacher observed to make sense of the ftedi^ack, either alone, or in 
consultation with the visiting teacher. The contract, renegotiated €ifter 
each visit, may be altered or terminated at any mutually agireed vpon 
point. 

Case conferences . Tlaese meetings engage teachers in a n^thod of 
problem solving usually reserved for medical personnel and socieJ. 
workers. In the case conference, a groip of teeudiers agree to meet to 
discuss cases of individual students. The person presentiiKf the case is 
responsible for developing a history of the child in school, a description 
of behaviors, attitudes, or academic ooncarn'^. T^*^ task of the other 
group manbers is to pose questions that help clari y the issues at hand 
and to offer suggestions for solving any problem. Each meeting focuses 
exclusively on one case. Participants rotate in presenting cases to the 
groip. 

Program evaluation and docunientation . Teachers want to evziluate 
current practices as part of an ongoing investigation of what works and 
what doesn't work for children. As new programs are put in place, new 
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textbooks adqpted, new practices of grotpix^ students initiated, new' 
approaches to instruction in^lemented, and alternative inodes of assessment 
designed, teachers can collect infomativ>n useful for future decision 
making. Using the techniques of teachers^ research, an evcdiiation team 
collects data on a progxam or approach that t^ja faculty as a whole has 
decided is worth ixr/estigating. The evaluation team analyses the data and 
piresents its findings to the fciculty for consideration and action. The 
role of the evaliiation team is not to jxidga effectiveness, but rather to 
collect data for decision making by the larger faculty. 

Trying out new practices . £:5)erimenting with injiovative techniques 
with systematic si^pcrt from colleagues is one way to make it easier for 
teachers to try and feiil and try again, without quick retreats to routine, 
Scife ways of doing things. As teachers beccme interested in 
content-in-context lesiming approaches, they may want to experirient wi'Ji 
process-writing, begin a Foxfire project, or incorporate experiential 
learning eictivities into their tsachii^. We have found tliat the closer 
change gets to the individua]. classroom, the riskier it gets. Whe^ a 
cadre of teachers decides to try out sccsething together, it is easi >r to 
e2^)eriment and take risks (Little, 1986) . 'Joch a groip foll.nws tliis 
pattern. Teachers 

o cccmit to implement a new ^^roach; 

o agree to meet regularly to discuss what is happening to than 
personally in their classrooms; 

o contract to observe each other and to provide feedback on tite new 
prac* ice; 
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o agree to suspend all judgment and evalxiation of thanselves and others; 

o work together to becGooe ocmf ortable with what th^ are doing and to 
si?)port each other in doing it better; and 

o give thanselves aii?>le time to try and fail and try and siuxeed. 

In the end/ teachers beocme confident abcAit new practices and znake 
decisions about whether to incorporate them into their existing 
r^)ertoire/ to modify thm to suit individual needs, or to reject them as 
not helpful in ijiproving their teaching. 



Teacher resource centers . Such centers can be easily structured 
within a school. A small roccx off the library or media center, a 
converted stockroom/ a renovated space hidden somewhere in the 
building — all suffice. We have s»^en teachers' resource rocms in the 
basements of buildings, even in old rest rooms. The place doesn't matter; 
what matters is that a place exists where teachers come together in the 
school to recid journals/ view oiucatioxial vi6eo3, peruse books and 
catalogs/ or singly eng^^e in informal/ professional conversation. We 
suspect/ however/ even in a professional practice school/ there will still 
be a need for a traditional teachers' lounge/ where staff can banter and 
gripe as an antidote to the tensions that come with teaching. The teacher 
resource room, then, serves as an alternative to the lounge/ with 
alternative nonns/ e35>ectations/ and interaction among colleagues during 
the school day. 
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Participation in outside events and organizations , Teacheirs can make 
connections outside of the boundaries of the school vrtxere they work every 
day through joining out-of-school groups and gwrtdvities. Provision for 
teachers to visit other schools, which aure engaged in reform and 
restructuring efforts, cire a valuable way for broadening perspectives, 
beocoiing energetic, and considering new ideas. When teachers are actually 
practicing new approaches or subjects and have already had sane «?uccess, 
opportunities to teach others about bow they ha^ve lesuTxed become another 
powerful means of professional develc^ment. :vttendance at regional 
iXDnferences is another way that teachers can reach out and connect with 
kindred spirits isi schools. I^xticipation in partnerships wi'Ji 
universities and business, involvement in coalitions with other agencies, 
membership in a formal network of teachers or schools is yet another 
avenue for growth and develc^ment. 

In this partial listing of the kinds of teac h ers^ develqpment 
cictivities possible as part of the general organization of a professional 
practice school, we ecphasize that none of the approaches we suggest is an 
"add on"; none is initiated outside of the worklife concerns of tacichers; 
none is designed for teachers by others. Each teacher contributes to th j 
develc^ment of a new school culture; each acknowledges that the major goal 
of teacher development is continuoijis inquiry into practice. 



Teacher Developo^t - rSvmging Student and Mult TkaSdjoq Ooaaditions 

Our view of teacher develc^xnent ends where it began, recognizing that 
engaging teachers in creating professional practice schools cannot be 
isolated from the larger vision of designing schools that work for all 
students. This cleans tiiat the entire school becomes Ltvolved in 
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discussion and action around tha issues of i'^r.^^ ng and leariiing, such as 
uncovering ne^^ knowledge about hew students learn, undeis*-.axiding diverse 
nailticultural pc^nilations of students, as well as develc^ii^ sensitj.\n.ties 
to changing caltural contexts — all concemo that call for new ways of 
thinlcing about and organizing teaching to enable students to participate 
in their own learning. 

Teac he rs, long engaged in successful amd unsuccessful private 
struggles with their students, need to create and work in structures that 
are both collective and collaborative. The isolated classroom must give 
way to genuine colleagueship just us the insulated school must ej^vand to 
include the whole ooninunity. This means that the worlqplace for both 
students and adults must change, for they are intimately oonnect<jd with 
each other. We know that teacher develc^icent involves teachers in 
Teaming about how to work together, how to maJce collective decisions, and 
hew to structure continuous c^5)ortunities for their own growth. But, at 
the same time, teachers must be constantly involved in new learning about 
students— their motivation, engagement, connection and experiencQ — through 
practicing new ways of teeiching and providing for new ways of student 
learning. These two strands r^resent two distinct parf:s of teaujher 
development, each part taking time, energy, and new knowledge. 

We are cautious about predicting that positive changes in the adult 
worlqplace will lead to positive changes in the students' leeiming 
environment, or the other way around. The two environments connect only 
if connections are made explicitly . It is p ossible for teachers to 
participate on school site catmittees, to be involved in greater 
decision-making, and to deal with conflict and negotiate contracts for 
greater teacher particip>tlo:^i in the running of a school without changing 
what goes on in classrooms. And conversely, it is tx3ssible for several 
teachers to run classrooms ct oracterized by cooperative-learning teams. 
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sttident-centered learning, and a focus on problon-solving activities 
witljout addressing the need for school-wide structures that promota 
collejiality and continuous inquiry, vrtiich in turn support efforts to 
in^rove learning for students. 

We are optimistic, however, that what haE^>ens to students, teachers, 
and scbcols will ix>t happen in isolation, becau<>o professional practice 
schools can indeed value, promote, organize, and practice teacher 
develc^iuent by explicitly connecting it to student develc^ment. 
T?rofessional practice schools can provide a variety of learning 
environments wheire students can be active learners and a wc*rk pleui^ for 
the teachers and other staff, rich in ccntinuous inquiry, peer discussion, 
and increased opportunities for adult learning. 
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In a series of recent papers, the MET Task Force on Professional 
Practice Schools proposed the creation of schools "designed to be the 
instJitutional base for teaching as a profession." Known as professional 
practice schools, Levine and Gendler (1988) es^lain that such 
organizations woxild be: 

locad public elementan' or seoondeiry schools specially designed by a 
collaborative of university, school district, and teachers' unions* 
Their purpose [would be] threefold: to st53port student success; to 
provide a professional induction program for new teachers; and to 
support systanatic inquiry directed toward the iJi?>rovement of 
prsictice. (p. 27) 



Those who worked in them would construe teaching as neither standardized 
nor prescriptive, stressing instead the reflective, inquiring, situational 
and analytic aspects of professional practice* This orientation, 
inventors of the professional prcictice school conc^t cu:gue, would lead to 
teaching that is more tailored to students' needs and, so, more likely to 
lead to student success. 



Professional practice schools would be organizations attentive to 
teacher as well as student learning because the two are integrally 
related. They would inclxida well-designed, teacher ir.fli;enced clinical 
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education programs for presendce and induction-year teachers as well as 
opportunities for on-^ing prof' "sional develqpment. in this regard, 
professional practice schools inply an equal partnership of eleoentary and 
secondary school teachers with college faculty in the pr«?)aration of new 
teachers. 

By proposing that schools be centers of inguiry, the professional 
practice school conc^t places considerable esssghasia on the iiqportance of 
developii^ usable Icnowledge about teaching at the school and classrocm 
level. It envisions an institution in which school and canpis-based 
educators will work toward articulating and xitilizing knowledge about 
teaching and liaming generated ty teachers as well as by canpus-based 
researchers in the pr^>aration of new teachers, and in the on-going work 
of esqperienced teachers (Levine & Gendler, 1988) . Erofessioncilization of 
teaching would evolve as a result of teachers' greater responsibility for 
(1) the preparation of others wiio enter the pirofession; (2) the production 
of knowledge about teaching and leaimng; and (3) the development of 
standards of adequate teaching performance. Professional practice 
schools inply a teaching profession with greater responsibility for 
pr^)aring and monitoring the performance of its manbers. According to 
Levine & Gendler, professional practice schools will "address the two 
issues at the tap of the public education agenda today—the problem of how 
to restructure schools to si:53port student learning and the problems of 
professionalizing teaching** (p. 27) . 

There are other proposals for restructuring schools, creating new 
kinds of relations with teacher preparation institutions, profession- 
alizing teaching, and, of coxnrse, inproving student learning.*^ The 
conc^t of professional practice schools, however, represents the 
emergence of teachers' voices in the conversation about school reform. 



See, for exanple. Tomorrow's teeu:herss A r^x)rt of the Holmes Group 
(1986)/ and the Carnegie Tosk Force r^rt on A nation prepared; Teachers for 
the 21st century (1986) . 
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They join schools of education, state departments of education, and local 
districts, all of which have been wrestling with what to do to inprove 
teaching and learning and all of which have a great stake in the future of 
schools and of teaching, And, they join the conversation in an 
environment adready rich with programs and proposals striving to alter 
traditional ways of teaching children and preparing teachers. 

Professional przustice schools have been pressed in a oonte/ct that has 
only recently becone attentive, however, to the role of the school as the 
locus for inproving teaching and learning, and teac he rs as a prime source 
of professionaJ. knowlec^e. That new attention is growing in the midst of 
de^ly rooted teacher education traditions that construe the university as 
the source of knowledge about teaching. Even thoxigh teachers (and often 
teacher educators) acknowledge the shortcanings of treuiitional teacher 
education, as yet they have little exgerienca with alternatives. Fincilly, 
professional practice schools have been pressed in the context of a slew 
of newly rirplemented state education policies, many of which reflect a 
bureaucratic, hierarchical orientation to reform that €n?)hasi2es the 
ejctemcil, centrcillzed prescription and monitoring of teachers' work. Such 
an abroach is different than the enphasis on local program develc^iuent 
and practitioner^enerated knowledge intrinsic to professional practice 
schools. 

This being the environment, what would be involved in designing and 
iinpletnenting the MT's vision of professions^ practice schools? As 
teachers and teacher education programs try to create such schools, what 
will be likely points of conflict and cocpatibility between them and the 
contexts in which they ogeratBl What kind of formal and informal 
stumbling blocks and constraints might such efforts face? What traditions 
and standard operating procedures would be challer«ged? What kinds of 
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eictant policies votild militate against the careation of such institutions? 
What features of the policy and piractice eix\rironments would si^port and 
facilitate design and inplanentation? For no matter how good the oonc^t 
of professional practice schools may be in theory, it is doubtful that it 
can be nurtured, and thereby tested in practice, in every locale. Some 
settings, be ca u se of distant and recent approaches to school and teacher 
education reform, vill be more hospitable. Others will be less so. If we 
wish to attesrpt professional practice schools, it makes sense to seek 
nourishing contexts fcr their inception and develqpment. What might those 
contextual features be that work for and agsiinst professional practice 
schools? 

This paper begins an exploration of these questions by playing out the 
idea of professional practice schools in light of some of the contexts in 
which they would be created. It looks specifically at ^t is inplied for 
teacher education institutions and for schools, and the likely interaction 
of organizational and professionad requirements of professional practice 
schools witn extant and up-ccming state policies designed to inprove 
teaching and learning, as well as the status of tesichers. R>r the 
discuiision of school/university collaborations, I draw primeirily on the 
combined e2q>eriences of several recent collaborations in Masseudiusetts 
(Neufeld & Haavind, 1988) , New^ York (interviews with teacher educators, 
school district, and state personnel knowledgeable about the collaborative 
venture in Rochester, NY) , and Connecticut (Neufeld, 1989) . I^r the 
connections between professional practice schools and state policy i will 
present exanples of several states' reforms and the likely iiipact of both 
the policy strategy they eoploy ar*d the content of their policies on 
professional practice schools. Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and 
Florida present fruitful examples with which to play out the interaction 
of professional practice schools with a vziriety of ai5>roaches to policy. 
These states' policies vary in the extent to which they: 
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o en?>lqy mandates or encourage volixntary pai±icipation; 

o specify the organization and content of teac h er education at the 
pre-service and induction levels or enable teac h e r s and college 
faculty to design programs at the local level; and, 

o Gcphasize teachers as individuals or schools as \K>rk organizations in 
their refom strategies. 

As such, these aEproaches to policy structure and content provide 
contrasting exanples with which to play out the implications of developing 
professional practice schools. ExpJ.oriiKf the iii5>lications will enable 
those interested in pursuing the possibilities of creating professional 
practice schools to extrapolate tc a variety of state policies and 
contexts. 

ScSxx>VIlDiye(Esity Oollaborabkms 

Traditionally, school/college collaborations form with the goal of 
inproving the field-based component of pre-service teacher education by 
involving classroom teachers more closely with the program offered on 
canpis. CSollaborations provide stability in locating and refining field 
placements. Teacher educators aua to increase the skill and frequency 
with which classroom teachers provide leauiiing o^jportunitios to student 
teachers that are congruent with the programs' goaJ.s. Often, these 
learning qpportunities are represented by a set of activities and 
experiences—develc^ment of a curriculum tnuc, experience with whole class 
and groi;p instruction, and attendance at parent conferences, for exaiiple. 
Colleges might prefer to work with classroojr teachers who have pcrticular 
teaching styles, but teaching style has been less inportant than the 
teacher's willingness to allo&jr the student to practice teaudmig. 
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Collaborations, then, often are formally shaped ty the knov/leckfe, 
skill and goals defined by the college: the teacher education program 
helps teachers imderstand what it wants students to e3^>erience durii^ 
student teaching and other fxeld e3^)eriences. Only rarely do programs 
involve teachers as informants to the college on the shape and content of 
the field experience or accccpanying ceminars emd methods courses. The 
college 2dso determines the standards by which prospective teachers^ 
teaching will be judged, and ret2dns the authority to jxidge teachii^ 
quality even though the student's practice has occurred under the tutelage 
and eye of the coc^)erating teacher. Trciditional collaborations require 
little or no reform on the jpart of the larger organizations in which they 
exist because roles and authority relations remain fundamentally 
xxnchanged. They maintain the view of teaching as a craft learned, in 
large paurt, through apprenticeship with an e«5>erienced mentor. 



Professional practice schools, in ^ntrast, would require changes in 
roles, role relations, ideas about teaching practice and teacher 
education, and the cLLlocation of authority, l^a the MT^3 Radius JJavine, 
1988) puts it. 



Teachers as a fcunilty, and in oollaboiration with £u3ministrators and 
university faculty, will have to agree vgon standards of practice. 
They will have to collaboratively evcduate and review practice in 
their schools; focus on the individual and collective needs of 
students; work together with imiversity faculty in teaching and 
conducting research, and sipervisii^g interns, (p. 3) 

Professional practice schools will pose new challei^es because they 
require us to alter our image of teachers from one of lone practitioners 
working with grotps of students to one of members of collecrial teaching 
teams that si?¥>ort inquiry into practice as a professional norm« 
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Prospective and induction-yeax teachers will need field e}q>eriences that 
reinforce these new notions of the nature of professional practice (see 
Kennedy (1988) for det2dls) • In order for them to have such experiences, 
the culture of schools — the standard ways of doing things~ will have to 
undergo major chaises. The professional practice school will be a new 
institution. 

What does this new institution with new roles and responsibilities 
iii5>ly for school/univeirsity collaborations in teacher preparation and 
induction? Which issues will be similar and which different frcm those 
found in traditional conrangeraents? What should potential develc^>ers of 
such schools kfc.^ in mind as they begin the t-rocess? Because such schools 
do not ejdst, 'Jhe best we can do is imagine how the set of ideas and 
proposed practices differs from what is traditional and play out the 
inplications as they might develop for teacher prepauration programs, 
classroom teachers, schools, and school districts. 

Inter-Xnstit:±ional Issues of T^uthority 

Involving clajsrocm teachers and whole schools more seriously in 
teacher education, implies increased authority and influence for the 
school sdte. It recognizes that classroom teachers have kiKTWledge and 
skill to contribute to tecicher education programs, to teacher education 
outside of formal programs, and that their role is not merely to better 
translate the university's program into school practices. This is easy to 
describe, tut those develqping professional practice schools will have to 
grapple with a bundle of thorny issues that logically follow. What kind 
of influence should teachers have and who should decide? Might they have 
a formal role in evaluating future teaichers? In making decisions about 
the content of both the fieJd experience and the on-campus ccirponents of 
teacher education programs? How laight teachers' perspectives change what 
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and how csollege f 2u:ulty teach? How will disagreements be resolved? Who 
will decide whether classroom teachers' participation in college courses 
is advantageous in general? Whether a particular teacher or f su^ulty 
member is sufficiently Icnowledgeable and skillful? Who, in the 
profes,sional practice school, will be in charge of teacher education and 
responsible for its outcomes? 

Issues of authority are certainly about control of knowledge, but they 
are also about fundamental resources: job descriptions and job security. 
New ideas about more equal collaborations may pose immediate threats to 
faculty in teacher education institutions becaxise they prc^se increased 
roles for classroom teachers. Faculty may see the shift in authority 
suggested by professional practice schools as a zero sum game in which 
th^ lose. T^rtivities in two recently fonned collaborations provi.de 
exasples related to these issues. 

The first concerns a university's effort to revise its core teacher 
education program. The university is involved with a local school system 
in a collaborative enterprise that has as its goal some restructurii>g of 
schools and the creation of clinic2d training sites. Nonetheless, the 
entire revision of the teacher education program has been planned by 
university faculty. Th3 program director bc^>es teachers in the school 
district will like and support the revisions. If Dot, the xmiversity will 
listen to their suggestions and make chaiKfes. This is a familiar model of 
program develc^ment, one that asks for teacher ii^t aft er the develc^ment 
phase of a project. In a professional practice school oollaborc:.tion, one 
might expect teacher involvement at the program design/development stage 
in which classroom teachers' ej5)erience with student teachers woiald be 
informative. Such involvement, however, reqidres a major shift in 
thinking abo-'it roles, expertise, and authority on the part of both college 
faculty and school teachers. 
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A seu^nd exainple of an authority issue ooncams the question of who 
will formally evaluate student teachers when teachers have a greater ro.le 
in the clinical aspects of teacher education. Traiditionally, the college 
has been responsible for assigning the grade even though the coopereASxiq 
teacher spends more time with the student teacher. In a professional 
pr2u±ice school in which teachers have a greater role in teacher education 
and the develc^anejit of standards of professional practice, one can ijnagine 
tecichers expectii^ to ha'/e the authority to 2?)ply those standards to 
prospective teachers. CJolleges may not be eager to share that authority 
wi.th classroom teachers. Although they may siqpport the notion of a 
professional practice schxjl, they may feel that they are losing an 
important source of authority and control of teacher education. 

Even when faculty are willing to share authority to assign grades to 
classrocm tecichers, university rules and regulations may require changes 
to make it possible • At one on-going collaboration designed to lead to a 
restructured school, long-standing university rules psissed by the Bocu:^ of 
Trustees require faculty to assign grades for all university wox^ Unless 
the rules are changed, cooperating teachers cannot assign "official* - 
grades to student teachers. In this instance, even though the professor 
assigns the official girade, the oo<:^>erating teacher's opinion of student 
teachers is included via a letter of reooranendation in the student's file. 

Additional evaluation/authority issues will arise as the 
2^renticeship model of one student teacher working with one ooqoerating 
teacher is r^laced by arrangements in which students work with an array 
of teachers. Not only will the lole of the college have to be 
renegotiated, classrocm teachers will have to work together to ccme to 
seme agreements about the quality of student tecichers' work. This is a 
desired outcome, but one that will requii isiderable time and thought 
to implement. 
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Scbool District Issues RaLatsd to OoUaboraticm 

Most often, piof essional practice schools will begin in school 
districts that operate under the traditional system of school organization 
and governance. As a resiilt, in the short run at least/ professional 
practice schools with their restructured organization and €n5>hasis on 
inquiry and teac he r education will be unconventional in their settdxgs. 
Districts will be in the position of nurturing a new orcranization, whose 
successes might be the sotirce of future innovation, while simultaneously 
sustaining the old order. In order to pursue the traditioiial and the new, 
school district administrators and school ocamittees/boards will have made 
scase iritial decisions about (1) hopes and goals for a professional 
practice school, (2) design considerations, (3) iii5)lemaitation issues and, 
ultimately, (4) evaluation of the school as a whole and its various 
carponents. These decisions will be iiiportant because they will provide 
both a rationale and a process by which districts deal wita the f ollwing 
kinds of potenticil ccD5>lications. 

Educational concerns . Central office personnel will be faced with 
explaining the connection between district goals and objectives and the 
educational acuivities going on in professional practice schools. For 
escanple, an xuian district that is enccur?*ging a prof^sional practice 
school may have on the books a policfy to iii5>rave student achievonent by 
insisting on specific test scores prior 'o promotion. The professional 
practice school faculty may wish to inprove student achieven^snt not 
through the setting of cut-off scores but throigh an organization that 
looks at students' progress over two years instead of one, and that uses 
multiple measures of achievetient in determining proootion. Even if the 
school district allows the professional practice school to pursue its 
different sqpproach, one can imagine problens cirising for the district and 
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fcr the individual schools* Children in one school will be retained while 
others with similar, even identical/ diarsicteristics will not. Questions 
of fairness will be rriised/ as will questions about whether the district 
knows what will be effective. Sane may claim that the district is 
"eaq^erimenting*' with or '"punishing** the ccmmni-^ty's children. 

Or, imagine that a district adepts an inservice teaching ijig)rovement 
model such as the one offered by Madeline Hunter. Teachers in 
professional practice schools may have to obtain waivers to exoi^t 
thonselves froa the requirement to use the eidopted instructional strategy 
{and frcm the associated evaluation schanes that often are tied to such 
programs) . To do otherwise would contradict the definition of 
professional practice underlyirig the professional practice school. The 
issue highlights what is frequently a tension l^.ween the push toward 
standardization and control and that toward developnent of teachers' 
professional judgment in matters of teaching and learning. The district 
granting a waiver would find itself in the position of having to justify 
two cccpeting theories of school and teaching iirprovcment. 

Ideally/ in these and other situations/ the professional practice 
school and/ perh^S/ the research and evaluation offices of the district 
will find thoaselves designing research/evaluation studies to deteiinine 
the relative efficacy of their approaches to issues of teaching and 
learning. The develc^xnent of such inquiry as an on-going part of school 
policy making is one potential benefit of the professionau practic<i 
schools' presence in the district. It suggests/ however/ district 
ccnxaitment to change that extends beyond the walls of the professional 
practice school to the district as a whole. (For further discussion/ see 
Levine/ 1988/ pr . 18-20.) 
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Thinking more broadly, districts mil want tc insure that schools set 
realistic goals for their tesicher education and professional davelc^ment 
work. Although a primary purpose of professional practice schools is to 
inprove student leamiiKf, it is likely that districts will remain 
concerned that programs not becane overly ambitious or too heavily 
involved in teacher education, thus drawing attention away frcan their 
central task of t^nhing children. Districts will have to be particularly 
attentive to parents' concerns. On the one hand, parents may worry about 
the extent to which their children will be taught by novices and/or 
student teacherj*. On the other hand, parents whose children eure not in 
professional practice schools may feel that their children are being 
denied the enriched programs that result from such schools' attention to 
teaching, curriculxam, and research. Equity and quality are likely to 
becane concerns as these refoians move forward. 

Staffing/contract considerations . Involvement in collaborative 
teacher education ventures and efforts to broaden teachers' roles will 
likely require conturact negotiations that relate, for exanple, to 
teachers' job descriptions, transfer rights, release time, salary, and 
scheduling changes. Districts will assuredly be involved in staffing 
considerat;ions. If the professional practice school is seen as something 
in which teachers across the district want to share, the contract may have 
to deal with transfers into and out of those schools. These kinds of 
staffing decisions may become issues for collective bargaining whether or 
not teachers receive additional or differential coo?>ensatdon for their 
work in professional practice schools. 

There will also be job description and authority issues that directly 
aftect principals of professional practice schools and indirectly affect 
those who remain in the district's traditional schools. At the sinplest 
level, it is not clear what role principals will fulfill in a scliool in 
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which teachers are responsible for decisions about teaching and learning 
and acceptable standards of practice. Not too long ago, principals' stars 
had risen; they vere identified as key to school inprovement efforts 
through their role as instructional leaders (Manasse, 1982, March). 
Teachers have eclipsed them in this latest refom wave, even though, 
fomally, principztLs rorain responsible for ti?>aching and leaiming in their 
schools. Experiences with pilot profession2d devel^ment school programs 
in Massachusetts and an early version of the mentor program in CJonnecticut 
suggest that, in most cases, the principal's role in restructured schools 
or in schools that remain traditional in organization but provide new 
roles for teachers is not part of on-going discussions. Principals who 
had marginal status in several of these pilot programs noted that they 
would like: 

o a role in deciding whether sucii programs come into their schools in 
the first place; 

o a role in making staffing decisions for such programs; 

o assistance or a shift in responsibility in order to oversee the 
inplenentation of school/college collaborations; and, 

o district sii^jport to facilitate implanentation (Neufeld & Haavind, 
1988; N^eld, 1986). 

These desires are reasonable, but they understate the depth and 
significance of changes in school-site organization and governance that 
are likely to £iccanpany the creation of professionsd practice schools. At 
the very least, (a) teachers will have a broacter array of roles, (b) some 
budgetary discretion will be granted to the profe:3sional practice school 
(even if full-fle(^ed school based management is not implemented, and Jc) 
university/school collaborations will create inter^institution 
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relationships that have ijrplications for managCTant. As professional 
practice schools take form, it is certain that the nature of 
administrative work in schools will change. As Sykes and Elmore (1989) 
sijggest/ this would be a good thing, given the in^x^ssible danands on 
administrators in the current organization: 

Fitting people into in^wssible roles and structures, relying on their 
cc5>ing behavior, and lionizing their successes does not constitute an 
effective, long-tem strategy for the iii5)rovement of schooling. 
Instead we must create conditions for the invention of new structures 
that enable the energence of leeuJership on a broad basis, (pp. 78-79) 

Profe;5sional practice schools can "create conditions for the 
invention" of such structures. As with tl creation of such conditions 
and structures for teachers, this will occur at the local level, within 
the contejct of the school and the district. Thus, the role and respon- 
sibility of principals is one with which the district as well as the 
professional practice school will have to wrestle. 

Fiscal co nsiderations . Fiscal issues will acoocipany the new, 
nonteaching roles for teachers, school/university staffing relationships, 
and (perhaps) external funding. Nonteaching (but XKDnadministrative) roles 
such as mentor, student-teaching si:pervisor, school-based leader of the 
student teaching seminar, curriculum developer, and teacher-researcher 
will remove teachers from classrooms, so they can engage in a broad array 
of professional responsibilities that are not directly instructional but 
are designed to serve the needs of students and intern tesushers* 
Districts will have to repl2u::e such personnel in classrooms. Mtemative 
funding (perhaps from the district, perhaps not) will be required to 
si^)port the new positions. In their collaborative role with the 
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campus-based teacher education program^ classroom teac h ers may teach at 
the college on their own time and be paid as adjxmct faculty by the 
college, aiuVor they may be released from part of t he i r normal teaching 
load in order to ex*gage in teacher education work. In the first model/ an 
arraxKfement that is fairly typical without schoolA«niversity 
collaborations^ there is no financial cost to the district. In the latter 
nodel/ the district may be involved with arranging the cost of covering 
the instructional time of the released teac her . 

Whatever the situation, the dicitrict will remain responsible for 
financial decisions and accounting procedures. Districts will be 
important not only because their s^roval for enpenditures will influence 
program inplementation/ but because they will have to manage the 
potentially complicated professional practice school accounts. For 
exanple, under one foundation- funded collaboration, expert practitioners 
from the district's secondary schools oo-taught a year^long, two-semester 
seminar with university faculty members. The teacher and professor formed 
a team that worked with student teacher placements as well as with the 
on-going seminar. The financial arranganent involved the university's 
using foundation money to pay the district's portion of the teachers' 
salaries to make this release time from high school teachii^ possible. In 
ither words, high school teachers were not paid directly by the 
university, although the university paid for their involvement in the 
collaboration. The district had additional financial management tasks 
associated with this arrangement. 

Evaluation . School districts will no doubt want to evaluate 
professional practice schools in order to determine whether they are 
educationclly advantageous and cost effective. In deciding to support the 
develc^ment of a professional practice school, districts will likely have 
articulated goals for the enterprise which, if sichieved, would make it 
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wortlrwbile. Administrators, teachers, and, perhaps, parents will have 
e5q)ressed ideas about how and why such a school would benefit the 
district. Locally directed inquiry might be needed to detemine the 
extent to which the professional practice school is eichieving its and the 
district's goals. Districx:s will need to take responsibility for 
generating this kind of information as they remain accountable to their 
publics. Such researcli-based infocnation would edso be xiseful in a 
fonnative sense to detexr^ine the next st^ in the developtsant of the 
school, and to define the insights, cictivities, arrangements, and 
strategies that might transfer to other schools in the district. 

Oolleqe Facailtv Issues Related to Collaboration 

Professional practice schools woxiLd likely lead to alterations in 
college faculty work. It is not clear whether faculty would be laore 
heavily invested in the school site or whether they would turn over more 
of the clinical work to public school teachers, but either change has 
consequences from the perspective of some faculty members. Given the 
promotion structure of most colleges which reward facul*.^ for research and 
publishing, but not for support of clinical work, if faculty sfpend more 
time in field settings, they may jeopardize promotion and tenure 
decisions. One faculty manber noted, ironically, that it was easier to be 
prcrooted »»by holing in yotur office to write about teachers and 
collaboration than by actually getting involved in the schools." Some 
colleges r^rt initiatives to reward faculty work in schools with salary 
increments, a step in the direction that would facilitate school/college 
collaborations , but promotion and tenure decisions still rest heavily on 
publications, m colleges encourage participation in professional 
practice schools, then they may need to restructure their incentive system 
so that participating faculty are not penalized. It is not at all clear 
tliat collegr^ would be interested in such a shift, if they are not, then 
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their most likely orgaixizatioixal response woxild be to staff programs wi*-h 
a set of awijunct or cliniceLL professors who bold second class status in 
the xmiversity. 

Job security presents another, equally troublesone, issue likely to be 
associated with involving classrocm teachers more formsilly in cliniceLL 
work. R>r example, one collaborative program proposed having a high 
school teacher serve as the college's sipervisor for a student teacher in 
an effort to develc^ a clinicea appointment for the high school teacher. 
College faculty manbers objected to this transfer of authority and to what 
they saw as a threat to their jobs. The prc^sal was not inpleanented. 
Those involved with creating professional practice schools will have to 
devise creative staffing solutions in light of these legitimate concerns. 

One additional issue for colleges concerns the involvement >f liberal 
arts faculty in teacher education. As programs eusk students to spend 
greater amoxmts of time in the liberal arts (an €sii)hcisis which seems to be 
growing across the country at both the elementary and secondary levels) / 
they will spend less time with tsacber education faculty. But, if 
programs take seriously both content and pedagogy, then liberal arts 
fciculty may be called i:pon to visit schools in order to consult on and 
assess subject matter pedagogy. This will create the same tenure/ 
praiK)tion issues redsed earlier with respect to teacher education 
fciculty. LibereLL arts faculty assuredly ha:/e little institutional siqpport 
for spending time in schools. They may have little personal interest in 
doing so, coqplicating the process of creating new roles and 
responsibilities . 



^ On a somewhat different theme, there is little reasor to assume that 
liberal eorts faculty would be knowledgeable about subjecrt matter pedagogy 
E^rc^riate to students in elementary and secondary schools. 
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Joint appointments will be similarly prdblematic. For exaii5>le, one 
teacher education program is csonsidering ^irirvj a subject matter 
specialist jointly with the science d^jartment at the imivexsity. Were 
such a person hired, he or she would have to ••play according to the rules 
for tenxire smd promotion set by the science dq>artmentJ" This would 
militate against involvonent with a site-based epproach to teacher 
education that would require time in schools for which the science 
d^>art3nent offers no rewards. 



Ideas Sbout I/wning to Teach 

No one seriotisly disputes the inportance of classroom teaching 
experience for prospective teachers, and yet the content (in contrast to 
the structure) of that experience gets surprisii^ly little e}5)licit 
attention. Teacher education programs aiid coc^>erating teachers might 
agree that prospective teachers should have e:qc)erience teaching algebra to 
two different levels of students, for example, but they rarely discuss 
what it is that prospective teachers should lecim about teaching, or about 
teaching algebra, or about teaching different Jcinc j of learners, from 
those experiences, tod, they rarely discuss what co<^)erating teachers 
need to leicw and be able to do in order to help student teachers achieve 
those goals. 

The thiiiking that will go into creating professional practice schools 
is an opportunity to address (1) what it is that prospective teachers 
should learn fron the field-based cccponent of their teacher education 
programs, (2) how the eaqperience might be structiured to facilitate that 
learning, and (3) what classroom teachers and college faculty need to know 
and how they might learn it in order to be most helpful to prospective 
teachers. Several researchers observing the relationship of clinical 
experience on learning to teach point out the lack of attention to content 
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and potentially conservative inipact of classrocm teaching experience on 
ultimate teaching prcu±ice (see^ for example^ Schlechty & Whitford^ 1989; 
Peinman-Nfemser & Budhmann^ 1983; Zeichner^ 1985). 2\s several of the 
extant programs dtanonstrate^ collaborative ventures provide a context in 
which practitioners' wisdom can contribute to the knowledge brought by 
university faculty. Jointly held saninars that involve school and 
university faculty in designing and implonenting the student teaching 
sesninar and in deciding what should be incliided in the student teaudiing 
experience are efforts to think explicitly «?xid creatively about the 
content as well as the structure of teaching and other school experiences 
for prospective and induction year teachers. 

Ideas about the nature of teachincr . 2^ collaborations form they will 
confront their own views about tlie nature of teaching^ learning^ and 
iBcumiKf to teach/ in particulcir. Much teacher education poses a model of 
tesudiing/ and learning to teach/ cis the acquisition of crcift knowledge. 
The assignment of novices to individual/ es^jerienced teachers reflects 
this orientation. By emilating the master teacher/ the novice has the 
c^)portunity to leaim the craft. Prc^sals that call for the assignment of 
novices to mDre than one coc^>erating teacher oi mentor do not necessarily 
change this orientation to teaching as craft. Instead/ they point out 
that any one ■•master** has a limits array of talents. Increasing the 
number of '"masters" broadens the novices craft knowledge. 

Professional practice schools aim to ciaate a cadre of teachers who 
think of teaching as intellectual work —work that involves them in 
transformii^ knowledge about teachiiKf aa well ^ creating it through 
iiKjuiry into practice. To do this, they pr(^se that teache\:s and teacher 
educators become what Schon (1987) calls "reflective practitioners". This 
requirement poses a substantial set of prbbleris for the creation of such 
schools. "Reflective»» practice as a term is lised frequently these days 
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but it is not clear that it is \ased with meanitig b^^ond the idea that 
teachers give sane thoi^ht to their teaching (1) as they are doing it, and 
(2) after t»ie facf.. With respect to leamiiyj to teach, it similarly 
ijnplies c;-x>rtunities to talk about practice. Such conversations, 
however, merely by being "about teaching," do not necessarily eaflxx^ the 
ideas that Schon prc^seii and the Task Force aiibraces. Even if they are 
structured so that teachers share their ideas, consider alternative 
strategies, and make joint decisions, such teacher activity will not 
necessarily result in practice much different fron what we currently see 
as the best of traditional teaching. It may result in iirproved, but not 
different, practice just as infusing classroom teaching with activities 
does not necessarily rlter the conc^tions of knowledge provided to 
children. In order to develc^ different practice , teaching that 
encourages children to actively construct their own knowledge, and teacher 
education that encourages teachers to do the same with respect to leaoming 
to teach, teachers have to learn what the idea means for themselves as 
learners, and they must learn how to work with children in a way that is 
sifportive of such leamii>g. 

The first three questions with which professional practice schools 
must grapple in their formative phase sure, therefore, what exactly is this 
orientation to teaching, what does it mply for leamiiKf to teach, and how 
will it play out in real schools? Without doubt, teaching that encourages 
children to construct their own knowledge will place enormous, as well as 
novel, danands on teachers (Cohen, 1988) . The next two questions are, who 
already understands and uses this orientation to teachii^ and learning to 
teach, and how will schools be organized so that others can learn? And, 
finally, if no one in the district or tecicher education program curx^tly 
uses this approach {which would not be surprising) what will be the 
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process by which a cadre of teachers and teac h e r educators learns to work 
in this way?^ 

A significant hurdle, in other words, is likely to loom large at the 
outset, because the core construction of t>e a ching practice and learning to 
teach pressed for professional prsictice schools neither ooninon in 
prcictice nor even very familiar* under such circtanstances, it is likely 
that the professional practice school created will differ only marginally 
with respect to ideas about teaching and learning to t e ach frcsm what went 
before. 



A note about students . Professional prcurt:ice schools will be designed 
to support student success, yet this discussion has not mentioned 
students. It has spoken to several organizational and substantive issues 
involved in forming collaborations to inprove and change the nature of 
preservice teadtier education aiid the role of teachers in that enterprise . 
It has focused on teachers and teacher educators and the adult aspects of 
the organizations in which they work. This focus is i>ot meant to minimize 
the host of issues that concern students and must be dealt with as 
professional practice schools are developed. 2\n eo^loration of those 
issues is beyond the scc^ on this paper, but must be considered as new 
organizations and roles are created. No one intends for students to 
become lost in efforts to make schools "the institutional base for 
teaching as a profession" (Levine, 1988; also see Pechman, 1990). 



^ Lieberman and Millf *'s (1990, jpp. 97) exanple of a teacher asking 
yotmg children to describe the thought processes by which they figured out a 
new word in context, is as much the kind of teciching that might be »jico\iraged 
in professional practice schools — teaudiing that encourages children to 
oonstroct their own knowledge and taJce seriously their own constructions— as 
it is an exanple of teacher inquiry. 
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Sumnaryt School Amiversitv csollaboratioiis , Creatijag professional 
practice schools requires a unique kind of collaboration between the 
organizations most heavily isvclved in the enterprise—the public schools 
and the colleges and xmiversities. It is unique because it asks each 
organization to change, to alter the pattern of authority relations that 
have characterized past associations, to reorganize worX within schools, 
and to re-think the nature and source of knowledge about i-Mr^hing and 
learning to teach that cught to inform the pr^)aration of new teachers. 
It is also vmique because it asks each institution to reoonstrue the 
nature of teeushing practice from one of craft to one of intellectual 
work. Thus, the fonnation of professional practice schools will not be a 
straightforward organizationcil or conceptual task. For the parties 
involved, it will be an adventure that requires a good bit of risk-taking, 
a tolerance for not '"getting it zlght" the first tims, and a firm 
ccranitment to the long-term goals. The success fjf the various end^^ors 
will dq)end, in part, on the knowledge, skill, and fortitude of local 
participants. It will also depend on the leuxfei political and governance 
context in which atten?>ts to fom professional practice schools take 
pLace. For that reason, the next section of the paper explores the 
potential inpact of the st4^:e policy context on the formation of 
professional practice schools. 



ProfessioQal Practice ScSaooIs in State Cdotests 

Public schools eure governed by locally elected school boards. If such 
boards decide they would like to create professional practice schools, 
they have the authority to join into collaborative arrangonents with 
teacher educatior. programs and local teach-gir unions in order to reorganize 
schools toward thai end. What inportance does the state policy context 
hold, then, for what aro fundamentally local decisions? Ten or fifteen 
years ago, state context would liJcely have had little inpeict on the 
organization and inplementation of such decisions. The last d^^de? of 
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educational refurm^ however ^ has changed that. Local efforts today take 
place in a state policy envaroranent that is oonplex/ occprehejisive/ and 
often constraining. 

Timar and Kirp (1989) r^rt that in the past six yeaj3 "the states 
have generated more rules and regulations about oil zispeccs of ediu::ation 
than in the previous 20 years" (p. 5b6). They now attend to issues of 
curriculm^ assessanent, teaching methods/ homework^ course requirements , 
and eligilility for extracurricular acti^rities^ to cite just a few areas 
addressed by f olicy. States have increased entry- level teaching salaries ^ 
created career ladders ^ and differentiated staff irg plans. They have 
attQi?)ted to ijnprove the quality of beginning tesichers by entering course 
and pr2urfdcum requirenents for the initial , provisional teachii^f 
certificate. 

Sane of this increased ovei-sight £iid attention, no doxibt/ is necessary 
and good. Cuban (1988) and Darling-Hamaond (1988) point out that schools^ 
left to their own devices^ do not always act in the best interests of all 
children. They scmetiines do what is exnedient; they are always subject to 
carpeting interests and multiple constituencies, usually in situations of 
scarce resoxirces and uncertainty about the efficacy of any course of 
action. Yet, despite the benefits associated with state attention to 
education, we now know that one unintended c'tccme of such policy 
initiatives is an over- -regulated education system that has a difficult 
time responding to children's individual needs and in which teachers oftf:-n 
work within severe constraints. (Wise, 1979; Darling-Hamnond, 1988). 
Policies have reinforced long-standing tendencies for schools to be 
systems in which, as Darling-Hammond suggests, teachers are rewarded for 
"doiiKf things right," rather than "doing the right thing." 
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Current proposals that call for a shift away frcsa rules aiid 
regulations towards professionalizing f-^r-^hing and restructuring school 
governance, aim to restore (or create) professional judgroent- -doing the 
right thing — to educational decisions. They aii^ to ameliorate and, where 
possible, elimi;^ate rules and regulations that circumscribe teaching 
practice. CSognizant of the need for higher standards within the teaching 
force, these proposals call for the creation of stringent entry standards 
which will be controlled by the profession and not iy the state* 

But this latest aj^rocich to school reform must geminate in the 
ccoplex 3tate policy environment of heacvy intervention and oversight 
created during the last decade. It must flourish, in other words, in 
environments that do not appear conducive to growth. Those who wish to 
create professional practice scJk)o1s will have to figure out how to work 
witnin environments r^lete with rules and regulations. 

Timar and Kirp (1^89) point out that the environmental inpact of 
policies, for better or for worse, results not only frcm their 
accumulation, but also frcm the way in which they are construed: 

School reform efforts that ignore the ocxiplejdties of the policy 
environment often fail*.* There is no si^agle policy or single 
cccibination of policies — such as merit pay, the viae of mentor 
teachers, teacher occpetency testing, and stricter teacher 
certification requironents — that will autcmatically transform mediocre 
schools into good ones... [but] while specific policies may not be 
iii?»rtant determinants of school inprovonent, the strategies that 
states ad^^t do make a difference in reform efforts, (p. 506) 
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The autlK>rs sort policy strategies r^resented by the reform agendas into 
three basic XDOdels: 

o Rational planning which identifies the probl@ns to be solved and then 
searches for the correct solutions; 

o Mar*Bt incentives which rely on state level policy develc^inent aiid 
ijplgnentation bargained at the local level; and, 

o Political interaction which stresses the process of decision making 
and is distinguished by '"broad state policy goals, with discretionary 
authority and flexibility in local inplementation. This approach to 
policy inplesnentation aims to integrate state policy gocils with local 
conditions and practices" {p. 76) . 

States working within the model of "rational planning*' are likely to 
en^loy tc^>-down mandates with standardized requiranents as their major 
reform strategy. This approach allows for little loca^ discretion about 
whether to pcurticipate or how to sh25)e the reform to respond to local 
distric . conditions • In contrast, the "market incentive" aj^roach creates 
artificial markets by making funding available for a set of activities 
sv^jported by the state. Participation is left to local discretion, as is 
the c^^rtunity to sh^pe the program to local conditions. Pinal"" y, the 
"politicsd interaction" model sets out broad state goals towards which 
districts must work. However, the .jodel encoiirages districts to become 
ccsnpetent in prdblon solving so that they can develc^ locally a^^rc^riate 
ways to achieve those goals. 

These niDdels describe three dcadnant policy strategies, but it is 
important to note that states do x>ot always operate within only one 
model. In sane docnains, t;hey may provide incentives; in others, rules and 
regulations. Even within the same policy domain, states may be 
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iiioonsistent in their approach to reform. For axsm^le, spates may applaud 
in principle the shift to i n creasing professionaliaa and school-based 
decision making, yet their policies may organize district-level 
accountability in such a way that school-based decision ^^ing beccanes 
impossible in many areas, it is fairly oaoiDn to fix^, as does 
Darling-Ha- ^ mSL (1988), 

r ifoi I proposals [that] at the same time urge greater involvanent of 
polic ' makers in shaping schools and greater involvement of teachers 
in shaping teaching. Consequently, we see states passing laws that 
pay lip service to teacher professionalism while, with the other hand, 
they enact greater restraints on curricula, textbooks, tests, and 
teaching methods, (p. 60) 

It is in such contexts that professional practic schools will 
originate and develop. And, for this reason, it is wo., Jiwhile examining 
the liJcely interaction of state policy strat^es with t. ^ ideas that 
xmdergird professional practice schools. 

OontrastiDcr Policy Strategies 

JVnyone who peruses sumnaries of state legislative action related to 
education reform quickly learns that the enterprise is neither static nor 
cctrplete. states continue to adopt new policies and modify older ones. 
7ixr/ attempt to consider the inpact of specific state policies on the 
development of professional practice schools, then, might seon like a 
pointless endeavor. The policies discussed, one could argue, might be 
altered or gone by the time of the reading; or, new policies might have 
changed th3 context within which older ones exist. To allay such 
concerns, keep in mind first, that as I ei^lore the impact of current 
policies on the formation and sustenance of professional practice schools, 
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I am concerned with the general strategy of the policy and the area of 
teacher education that it addresses > I use specific policies only 2is 



Second, in selectii^ specific policies out of each state's much larger 
array of policies, I am not claiming to r^resent the coc?)lete policy 
ocntejct of each state iK)r si^esting the ejctent to vhich the state as a 
whole would be hospitable to professional practice schools. My goal is to 
suggest a way to think about the impact of policies in considering the 
develc^xoent of professional practice schools* I chose Massachusetts, Iteiw 
York, Florida, and Connecticut because each has one or mre policies 
ajprc^zdate to this task. The accumulation of policies in eactt state will 
certainly influence the extent to which professional practice schools 
might flourish, but ray purpose in this ^paper is TOt a state-by-state 
consideration • 



What is inportant in judging the likely interaction of state policies 
with professional prcictice schools is whether they have an orientation 
that is compatible or at odds with the underlying philosqphy and 
orientation of professional practice schools. Feicilitating policies will 
(1) enable schools to develop locally conceived school/college 
collaborations, (2) si:?)port, or at least remain neutral with zrespect to 
new roles for tecu:hers in teacher pr^)aration, (3) sustaiji or create local 
authority to develc^ preparation programs and assesanent strategies for 
those who will work with preservice and novice teachers, (4) si^^rt an 
inquiry approach to teaching as work, (5) vie^f teachers as producers as 
well as consumers of research knowledge, and (6) consider the school as 
the unit of reform. 



R)licies in areas other than these will assuredly influence the 
organization of teachi-ig and learning and, therefore, professional 
practice schools. State high school graduation examinations, for exairple, 
will influence what is taught and the time by which students must master 
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the material. The iuplementation of standardized reading and mathematics 
exams will influence the sequencing and content of scoia subjects. 
Policies that circumscribe daily time to be ^>ent on required subject 
matter, or the nature of student evaluation will iii5>ede local efforts to 
create curriculum/ organization/ and evaluation strategies. These kinds 
of regulatory and monitoring devices assinredly will interfere with 
professional practice schools' orieiitation to teaching learning and 
assessment. Yet/ one can imagine local adaptations and waivers from at 
least seme of these constraints. The more serious threats to professional 
practice schools core likely to come from such policies as standardized/ 
behavior-based teacher evaluation or state-defined career ladder plans 
that construe teaching in terms inapprc^riate to professional practice 
schools or which preclude the possibility of local program development. 

with these kinds of issues in mind/ the next section of this paper 
continues with a discussion of several state policies that relate to three 
areas pertinent to professional practice schools: (1) arrangements and 
requirements for those vrtio support the clinical e35)erience of preservice 
and first-year teacheirs; (2) restructuring schools for student- and 
teacher-learning; and (3) the orientation of the state to ■•good teaching*' 
and to acc^table sources of knowledge about teaching. These are areas 
that will be critical to the formation of professional practice schools 
because they cire central to the preparation of new teachei^ and to the 
role that e}5)erienced teachers will have both in their own develc^inent and 
in the preparation of their junior colleagues. 

The Oooperating Teacher .rainincr Program in Connecticut .^ The 
Coc^)erating Teacher Training Program is one cccponent of Connecticut's 



As part of its ccnprehensive reform of teaching/ Connecticut has 
created a Mentor Teacher and an Assessor Teacher role along with formalizing 
the role of co<^>erating teacher. Teachers who wish to work as mentors or 
assessors must also caiplete state-develc^)ed training programs. The 
discussion of the coc^>erating teacher program is based on Neufeld (1989) . 
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coffuprehensive effort to inprove the pr^>aration of beginning teajcliers and 
increase the involvanent of experiexiced classroom teac h e r s in that 
enterprise. The Program, ciimed at the clinical ocoaponent of preservice 
teacher education, (1) requires prospective teachers who wish Connecticut 
certification to student teach with "trained** oa:^)erating teachers, (2) 
outlines the paraineters of coc^>erating teacher training, (3) mandates the 
organizational structure in which it will take place, (4) provides direct 
payment to teachers for their work with student teachers, and (5) requires 
teacher participation in decision-making relevant to certain aspects of 
program developnent and inplementation. The program was conceived as one 
in which campus and field-based teacher educators would merge their 
strengths to improve student teaching si5>ervision by classroom teachers. 
The state defined the way in which this merger would occur. 

To be specific, Connecticut required the formation of consortia — 
collaborations of at least two teacher preparation institutions, a 
regional service center emd a set of school districts — to develop training 
programs that ccnplied with extemally-develc^>ed state guidelines that 
specified content and duration. These collaborations were, to a great 
degree, bom out of necessity: colleges weire required to work with each 
other and with school districts in their geographiccd eirea if they wanted 
their graduates to be eligible for state provisional teaching 
certificates. Thus, if the school/university collaboration that will 
become the basis of professioncil practice schools (1) 6epen63 on a match 
between participants ^ purposes and orientation to teaching and learning, 
and (2) will be devlqproental with respect to form and content, then 
gtate-fonned coiisortia are not likely to serve this function. Based 
almost exclusively on geography, state-formed consortia were created to 
accooplish a required, externally-defined task. Their existence, however, 
adds to the complexity the policy environment in which professional 
practice school collaborations would form. 
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Connecticut's policy has several other features that cccplicata 
movenent toward professional practice schools. Their Jjiprovanent strategy 
is targeted to individuals, and the incentive structure encourages 
districts to involve, over time, all trained, coqperating teachers in 
order to give them the qpr->rtunity to earn the stipend that aoconpanies 
the position. This reasonable loced acccmoodation to policy can conflict 
with a college's desire to cluster its student teachers within particular 
schools. For the same reason it would liXely discourage the developnent 
of professional practice schools, wherein tocher education—and so the 
work of cooperating teachers— would be concentrated. 

Two other features of Connecticut's reform policy strategy are worth 
noting as they bear on the potential develc^ment of professional practice 
schools. By designing a program that sustains the traditional 
relationship of one coc^)erating teacher working with one student teacher, 
the state has adc^ted a craft model of teaching and learning to teach. 
While this ^roach to assisting beginning and preservice teachers may 
well inprove teaching, it is not designed to counter prevailing, isolated 
practice or to create an inquiry approach to teaching and leamix^ to 
teach. As such, the policy suggests an orientation different frm that 
envisioned for professional practice schools, which would aim to create 
roles and relationships that stress collaboration among ejqperienced and 
novice teachers, and an inquiry, rathej: than craft, approach to learning 
to teach. 

and last, designation as a "trained" cooperating teacher is based on 
participation in the program, not on any demonstrable achievement or 
cccpetence. The absence of standards is an coiission which has 
iJiplications for professional practice schools, in that stich schools would 
likely recognize the fact that those who work with novices must have 
demonstrable knowledge and skill in their work with those novices . 
Mthough the state ooxiLd develop such standards, without than professional 
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practice schools might want to create and iii5)l€siient local performance 
standartJs for cooperating teachers. While this would not be antithetical 
to Connecticut's goals, it would ooDplicate the stnicture of the state's 
program by requiring some teacheirs (those in professional practice 
schools) to meet locally^set standards before th^ woxild be eligible for 
state coipensation, while others would be oarpensated for similar wi^rk 
solely on the basis of participation in training. 

The design of this reform sixfgests that Conxxecticut felt it had a 
qusdity control problem rather than a fundainantal design problem (Cuban, 
1988) . The state was not envisioning changes in schools, the organization 
of teaching practice, or the basic preparation of teachers. Its strategy 
was fx> mprove the quality of teachii^ wit^ i the existing organizational 
structure. Despite the fact that sane organizational changes external to 
schools occurred-— the creation of mandated consortia that included 
colleges and school districts, and tecudier-dcminated district ocranittees 
that selected participants for training— the fundamental enterprise 
rcHiained unchanged: one student teacher worked with one ooc^)erating 
teacher as a culminating activity in preservice teacher education. 

Connecticut's approach to reform was a set of well-integrated efforts 
that put it squarely in the mainstream of what Cuban (1988) refers to as 
"first-order*' quality control: 

First-order changes are reforms that assume that the existing 
organizationsd goals and structures are basically adequate and what 
needs to be done is to correct deficiencies in policies and 
practices... solutions to quality control prbblons.... First-order 
changes, then try to make what exists more efficient and effective 
without disn5>tii>g basic organizational arrangements or how people 
perform their roles, (pp. 228-229) 
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Connecticut's efforts to promote teacher professionzdism and status 
through the state-designed and state-inplonented mechzuiisnis of new roles, 
training, and payment, are predominantly a "rational planning" policy 
strategy, in which state control and authority over the enterprise is 
increased. The policy strategy by which the state is worfcmg to 
professionalize tecudiing includes increasing the role and authority of the 
state, l^dvocates of professional practice schools might suggest this 
approach runs counter to their own efforts to professionalize teaching by 
controlling teacher education at the school level. 



Professional development policy in New York . Also ooncerned with 
i^pgrading the status and e35>ertise of individual teachers. New York has 
not created state-wide, detailed, mandatory programs with which to 
accocplish these goals. Instead, N^ York has encouraged teacher 
development through the funding of local teacher centers, throtigh a pilot 
program to stpport restructuring efforts, and throxigh provision of funds 
for mentor programs in those districts that desire to create them. New 
York's current policy strategy most closely resembles what Timar and Kirp 
(1988) describe as a set of market incentives. The state has provided 
funding for specific kinds of endeavors; districts, if they have interest 
in those endeavors or can meld loccil priorities with those of the state, 
can seek state funding. Furthermore, New York appears not to have defined 
the reform problem primarily in terms of quality control. It seems to 
have proceeded with what Cuban (1988) would call a "seoond-order«« change 
orientation: 



Second--order changes. . .aim at altering the fundamental ways of 
achieving organizational gocils because of major dissatisfaction with 
current earrangements.... [they] introduce new goals and interventions 
that transform the faidiliar ways of doing things into novel solutions 
to persistent problems. The point is to refram^ the original problems 
and restructure organizational conditions to conform with the 
redefined problens. (p. 229) 
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Policy makers and teacher educators in New York JJi^est that the state 
woiild like to take an active role in reorganizing "Urtrority relations in 
schools by prcmoting shared decisioiwnaiJjiQ at che sichool level. (New York 
State already requires its least effective >ct 4i?=^ricts to involve 
teachers in school-site planning, recognizr^^q tlie in^Kjrtance of local 
attention to needs assessment, planning, and cc^^troent to 
inplementation.) In its laost recent ooramission report, A Blueprint for 
L^iming and Teaching . York (1988) fosters the i.dea of restructuring 
schools and increasing teachers' roles in decision-making. The report 
explicitly states: ■The structure now in placs is failing to meet the 
needs of too many children" (p. 2) It proposes a wide range of 
changes that differ frcm vhat Connecticut has in place, in that they focus 
on the school , not the individual teacher, the unit of reform. 
Pressing a fund to sa^rt ocxtpetitive grants to districts that want to 
engage in restructuring, the r^rt reooamends that districts' prc^sals 
for si:?^ort should include such features as (1) joint decision-making at 
the building level; (2) "teams of teachers working with groins of 
students"; (3) school-based budgeting; and (4) "alternate organization of 
the school day, school year, grade, and subjocts" (p. 9). Nothing in New 
York's current restructuring plan would conflict with the formation of 
professional practice schools. 

Three current New York staff develqgment programs provide exanples 
with which to consider the iuplications of that state's approach -co policy 
on the growth of professional practice schools. They are: the Mentor 



^ Tne r^rt has not yet been adopted by the New York Stc^'e Board of 
Regents; therefore, it is not state policy at this writing. 
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Teacher Program, teacher centers, and the Fund for Inna\^tion. Each is 
organized to encourage local program development and fitrategies to inprove 
teaching and learning.^ 



The Mento r Teacher Program , School districts that wish to develop 
opportunities for e3q)erienced teachers to work with novices may sutmic 
prc^sals tc oxii5)ete for state fimas under the Kentor Teacher Picogram. 
Prc^sals must indicate that a distn^Tt ooranittee oxxiposed of 51 percent 
teachers will select mentors, and that mentors will be released for 10 
percent of their time, and intern teachers for 20 percent of theirs. 
State j.jnds pay for r^lacing mentors and interns in their classes. 
District cxranittees develop their own cariteria for selecting 
teachei>-iaentors. The state insists only that those selected must have 
taught for at least five years. L-xally-designed and inplemented mentor 
training is required; as is evaluation of the mentoring effort. 
Currently, lo percent (^i^proximately 70) of the state's districts are 
inplementing state- funded mentoring programs.^ Given the absence of 
guidelines on the form and cxsntent of the coqponents of a mentoring 
program, there appears to be no mianatch between thi? program and the kind 
of clinical st^port that might be organized in a professional practice 
school. 

Teacher centers . 2Vs a way to help teachers shape their o>wn 
professional development. New York began funding teacher centers in 1984. 
The governor introduced legislation for the centers anu New York State 



I am grateful to Helex> Hartle, Coordinator for Inservice Education 
in New York, for helping me obtain information about professional developnent 
programs in Nfew York. 

7 

N^ York plans to mandate mentoring for all new teachers in 1993. 
Programs will still 1^ developed locally. 
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united Teachers WDrked out the detailed plans. Single districts or 
consortia can apply for teacher center funding on an annual basis. 
Centers, which are required to establish links with higher education and 
the business oaonunity, are governed by 1oc2lL boards made \jp of teac h ers 
representii^ the local bargaining *:;gent (51 percent of monbership) , 
parents, r^resentatives of higher education, industry, lionpublic schools, 
the school board, and local administrators. Funds are cveant to 
supglen^t, not si^^plant, district staff development efforts. 

Nfew York has defined eureas of staff development in which it has a 
special interest — technology, curriculum developjient that goes beyond 
state syllabi, and rt :raining teachers in critical areas such as math and 
science—but districts are free to attend to these areas as they choose. 
The state describCv^ its guidelines for teacher centers as "enabling** 
creativity to flourish at the local level. At the momenc, there are 103 
teacher centers in New York, which fund, for exanple: 

o grants to individual tecichers that enable than to conduct research; 

o teachers' costs associated with attending professional jr. stings; and 

o collaborations between universities and teachers that might focus or 
content knwledge. 

Teacher centers can direct efforts to novice teachers, leading to programs 
that might intersect with mentoring efforts. 

Each teacher center must conduct a needs assessment to set priorities 
and programs and to establish goals which will serve as the basis for 
evsduation. In n^lying for funding, centers must describe the needs 
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assessnient process, how they develop priorities, and how they assess their 
success. Evaluation must focus not only on individual center activities, 
but on the extent to which the center as a whole has met its goals* What 
those goals are and how they are assessed, however, is left to local 
discretion. The state, in reviewiiKf proposals, loolcs only for the 
existence of a process by which this can be acocoplished* 2^ with the 
mentoring program, there is nothing about the organization and iirplanen- 
tation of teacher centers from the state level that would conflict with 
ideas embodied in the conc^t of professional practice schools. In fact, 
teacher centers could use their funds, in collaboration with colleges and 
universities, to pursue staff development for new and experienced teachers 
that would si^port the creation of such schools. 

The Fund for Inno^mtion . New York recently created a pilot, 
conpetitive grants prograin that is designed to a^iproach school reform 
through shared oecision-making negotiated with collective bargaining 
units. The Fund is encouraging schools to develop collaborative 
approaches to school management. Within the 14 pilot projects currently 
in operation, schools are working on, fo,r exaii5)le, ways to reorganize 
scheduling, curriculum, and multiple aspects of middle school 
organization. T^gain, the a:5)hasis in this program is cccpatible with the 
organization and focus of professional practice schools. 

New York has intervened less than has Connecticut in creatii^ new 
roles for teachers in preservice or induction-year teacher education. It 
provides opportunities for professional development with respect to 
teacher education through funding for mentor teacher prograris and through 
its established vehicle of teacher centers. New York's reforms permit the 
develcpnent of varied approaches to st^jport clinical ta<icher education and 
encoiurage increased teacher pau^icipation in school governance and 
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decision-makirKf, On the other hand, because York is using the polxcy 
znodel that creates artificial markets (as described above) , districts are 
free to invol^'e themselves in this reform, or Mt. Fran the perspective 
of those thinking of developing professional practice schools. New York 
provides a policy context in which there is coiisiderable freedcex to use 
existixig policy to ;upport such innovation. 

Professional development schools and restructuring efforts in 
Massachusetts . On a sroaller scale, Massachusetts is si^aporting a nxunber 
of programs, which, like New York, it funds through a msurket inoent5>ve 
strategy of ccopetitive grants. Two of these programs liave partir:iular 
relevance for professional practice schools: The Carnegie Echocis Progra^^ 
and The Professional Develcpment Schools Program. Both enooturage school 
restructuring. For those interested in the iiipact of policy on the 
creation of professional practice schools, the appropriate que^stion is, 
what is the fit between state-designed restructuring efforts and the 
design of professional practice schools? Massaudrxsetts provides exanples 
with which to address that question. 

The first restructuring effort is based on ideas proposed in the 
Csonegie B^rt, A Nation Prep£ired; Teachers for the 21st Centur y (1986) . 
According to the Report of the Special Conmission on the Conditions of 
T eaching from the Massachxisetts State Legislature (1987, lUigust), the 
purposes of the Carnegie Schools are to 

o restrucfcire the environment ot teaching, freeing teachers to decide 
how best to meet state and local goals for children; 

o foster professional discretion, autoncty and accountability by first 
providing teachers with c^^rtimities to participate in ^he setting of 
goals for their schools and then evaluating the success of schools in 
achievixKf these agreed-upon standards of performance; 
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o provide a variety of ag^roac he s to school organization, leadership and 
governance; and 

o provide teachers with the si^jport staff needed to be more effective 
and productive (p« 13) • 

The state does not have in mind one model of a restructured school that 
would be best for all districts, schools, teachers or students. Rather, 
it is encouraging variety. Little in the Carnegie School program would 
interfere with the restructuring that might be associated with the 
creation of professional practice schools. Within this funded program 
category, however, schools are neither asked nor encouraged to pay 
attention to reorganiziiKf to in5>rove the education of tesichers. Camagie 
schools are fundamentally restructured schools that attend to student 
learning. 

The Massachusetts State Legislature (1987) , created a separate policy 
to address restructuring issues associated with the inprovenent of teacher 
education and ''.earning to teach. That policy ei^courages the creation of 
Professional Develognient Schools, 

in which new models of professional education are jointly designed and 
administered by school and college staff, in order to strengthen the 
role played by school-based professionals in both the initial training 
of prospective or nes/ teachers and in the cm-going develc^ment of 
experienced teachers. In addition. Professional Develc^ment Schools 
shoxild ultimately forge a ne&f partnership between schools and colleges 
in the operation of teacher education programs, (p. X9) 

The creation of two different restructuring programs suggests that 
Massachusetts policy ii^'-.ers see a sqpaiation between teachers' learning 
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and children's learning, a s^>aration not present in the conception of 
professional practice schools. Massachusetts policy dbes not preclude 
attending to learning to teach in the Carnegie schools. The program^ 
hcwe\rer, does not Gi^hasize this donain nor does it encourage the 
formation of school/college collaborations for teac her education 
pixcposes. 

The Professional Develc^znent School Program, in contrast, ii^ch 
awarded the first set of grants in January, 1990, creates opportunities to 
.•estructure to inprove preservice teaciier education. This program 
rojuires the formation of school/college collaborations to restructure 
teacher education so that, according to the concept paper provided with 
the Masscichusetts Professional Developnsent School Grants Program Racaiest 
for Proposals (1989, October) , "the heart of future teacher education 
programs take [sic] place in sdhool-based, clinical settings under the 
direction of school-based professionals and xmiversity faculty." Schools 
are free to design professional develc^ment schools as they prefer. 
However, the request for prc^sals indicates that the state is 
particulatrly interested in funding programs which address priority tc^ics 
including, "inquiry-based and reflective teaching, collaboration and 
collegiality, ...new organizational structures and roles that strengthen 
collaborative efforts..." It notes that in professional develoECvent 
schools, school and univeirsity faculty, '»might pursue cooperative 
research, jointly plan and administer inservice programs, test new 
instructional models, study the ^^licability of reseaxxii to their schools 
and other schools, and develc^ new forms of curriculum and performance 
evaluation and a3sessment, and exchange teaching roles." It appears that 
one could obtain funding under liie Massachusetts policy to create a 
professional practice school. 

The presence of a state-initiated program to create restructured 
schools that are excellent sites for learning to teach, then, will not 
necessarily constrain the creation of professional practice schools in 
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that state. Policy guidelines that enosurage loc , collaborative program 
developnent, and leave loccil school/college collaborations free to 
determine the form and content of preser/ice teacher education and 
pr^>aration of school-based teacher educators, might well accxamodate 
professional practice schools. State policies that prescribe an approach 
to teaching, on the other hand, may prove prdblonatic. In the case of 
Massachusetts, the state's preferenije for inquiry and reflection is in 
keying with the orientation proposed for professional practice schools. 
Were Massachusetts to adopt the orientation to teaching in place in 
Florida (discussed below) , state rolicy would play a more constraining 
role in the creation of professional practice schools. 



The Florida Performance tteasurement Systga . States and districts 
often seek behavioral indicators of good teaching. First, they want 
observable data that will reliably di,stinguish good from poor teaching for 
purposes of evaluation. Second, if certain behaviors can be associated 
reliably with good student achievoiaent outcomes, then novice and 
ejq)erienced teachers can be asked to use those behaviors and so mpro^e 
their teaching. With behavioreLL indicators, identifying good or poor 
teaching requires attention only to the presence or absence of behaviors 
that have been identified as "effective"* or "ineffective" • whenever they 
occur regardless of the subject, context, or students involved (Florida 
Office of Teacher Education [1985, June]) . 

In Florida, the resecirch on behaviors associated with teaching 
effectiveness has been translated into a set of performance indicators 
expressed as the Florida Perfonrance Measurement Syston (FHIS) and used to 
evaluate beginning teachers during their internship year.® The FIMS 



For a review of this research, see Brc^hy & Good (1986) ; for use of 
the Florida Performance Measurement System, see Peterson & Ocaoeaux (in 
press) ; for brief descriptions of state performance assessment programs for 
beginning teachers, see wise & Darling-Hammond (1987) . 
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divides the knowledge base of teaching into six areas called dosnains ^ with 
each donain further subdivided into a set of conc^ts^ each of which has a 
set of related behavioral indicators^ a set of teachii^ principles, and a 
survey and analysis of relevant research findings (Hacmillan & Pendlebury, 
1985) . 

Because of its behavioral and generic orientation to teaching 
knowledge and perfozmance, the reguirenient to teach according to tl^ 
notions of effectiveness e3q>ressed on the FEMS would liJ^y constrain 
inplanentation of the kind of teaching proposed for professional practice 
schools. The FEMS gees against the grain of what some would consider to 
be a professional orientation to teaching. The orientation pressed for 
professional practice schools would/ according to Peterson and Comeainc (in 
press) / 

focus on the exercise of professional judgment by the teacher^ 
assuming that good teaching incvolves not only mastery of instructional 
behaviors and teaching techniques ^ but also the professioncil knowledge 
and judgment about hoW/ when/ where/ and with whan to use these 
techniques as well as how to change and adapt than where aj^rc^riate. 

The construction of teciching knowledge present in the Florida policy 
stands in stark contrast to this model not only because it is generic and 
d^>endent on behavioral indica'ujrs rather than reflection/ but also 
because It vi^s outsiders — "reseauxjhers** — as the source of knowledge 
about teaching. The FEMS asks teachers to suspend/ or never develop/ 
their own skill and judgment about teaching/ and/ instead/ to rely on the 
information provided by e35)erts who stuti/ teaching. This orientation to 
vrtiat knowledge is and who can produce it runs counter to that pressed for 
professional practice schools. State policy that mandates teacheirs' 
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adherence to this explication of knowledge and teaching if they are to be 
certified, conflicts with the ideas central to professional practice 
schools.^ 

Ocgg>arincr the ix>licies . Each of these states is strongly cccinitted to 
iiDproving the quality of teachii^g and learning and is dedicating 
considerable human and financial resoiirces to that goal* They differ not 
in their ccomitinent, but in what they identic as stumbling blocks to 
inprovement and in their approach to remedies. 

o New York's professional development policies and prc^xxsals siiggest 
tha*: the fundamental design of schools is flawed and presses to 
restructure them, while Connecticut acc^ts that organization, and is 
choosing to iii5>rove teaching and learning in traditionally organized 
schools. Massachusetts is beginning to support alternatives to 
current organization. 

o Policy makers in sill four states know that teachers aM schools are 
essential to reform. But they have created policies with different 
aiphases. C3onnecticut and Florida, by their choice of inprovement 
strategies, have emphasized the ixnportance of individuals— teachers' 
knowledge, skill, and performance— while New York and Massachusetts at 
the moment are orphasizing schools and the conditions of teaching, 
learning, and leaiming to teach. 



Florida, as a state, is suj^portive of efforts to decentralize school 
governance to the school level. School-based managanent, such as that found 
in Dade County, is in accord with state policy. While the state has 
si^ported decentralized governance structures, however, with develqpment and 
implementation of the FHIS, it has taken a centralized aj5>roach to policies 
defining effective and appropriate teachirg strategies. 
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o Connecticut and Florida selected a body of knowledge and skill to be 
mastered; New York and Massac^^usetts have not identified the specific 
knowledge and skills that its teachers should master, nor have they 
put in pl2u::e formal structures in which learning should occur. 

o Neither New York, Oonnecticut nor Massachusetts has established 
performance standards for those who would si:s)port the clinical 
e5^)erience of pre-service teachers or the mentoring of first-year 
teachers regardless of the abroach to su^sport they have taken. 

£au:h of these policy c^roaches lias strengths and weaknesses with respect 
to the goals it is trying to auihieve. All other things being equal, 
however, some policies will create greater constraints for those 
attenpting to create professional practice schools than will others. 

Policies such as those in New York and Masscichusetts, by focusing on 
the school as the unit of reform, by encouraging local variation and 
collaborations with colleges, and by avoiding guidelines for the form and 
content of either mentoring or coc5)erating teacher programs or 
perfcnnance, provide a context in which professional practice schools 
coiald develc^ within the bounds of existing policies. Professional 
practice schools in New York could fund sane of their activities through 
the Mentor, Teacher Center, and Fund for Innovation Programs. More 
liioited funds are available in Massachu^tts, but those that exis^t could 
be used for professional practice schools. 

ConDecticut, in contrast, does not Iiave a school-based focus to its 
re^'^rm efforts, concantrating instead on individual teachers • It provides 
a c^utext rich in policies that create organizatioiuQ. corponents and roles 
structurally similar to those prqposed for professional practice schools, 
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but different enotjgh in content and source of authority that they might 
conflict with and oorplicate efforts to create professional practice 
schools. For eKainple: 

o A professional prsuAice school could be imeLoped based on a nvxiel of 
teaching that includes the Connecticut j-^r^hjng occpetencies. But, it 
is likely that such a school would seek CKQi5)tions frcsa the craft 
model of teacliing that places novices with one coc^)erating teacher or 
one mentor. 

o Professional practice schools might want to create their own 
pre Sessional develc^inent programs for mentors and ooqperating 
teachers. Questions would then, no doubt, cirise about exenptions fran 
the state's program, as they would about the state's payii^ mentors 
and co<^)erating tecudaers who did not ccaplete the state's training 
programs. 

o The consortium structure, by establishing partnerships and district 
cachment areas, cai5>licates the choice of school/ university 
collaboration partners for professional practice schools. 

o The cooperating teacher progr-am has a potentiedly negative inpact on 
the possibility of creating professional practice schools because of 
its eff^± on the ability of such schools to maintain stable 
school-site plcicanents over time. 

This conclusion on the match between state policy contejct and the 
develqfinent of professional practice schools does not imply an endorsement 
or rejection of any state"? policies. The purpose of the analysis is to 
draw attention to the kinds of state policies that esdst and their 
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iixplications for the coreation of professional practice schools. In all 
states, irrespective of the policies in place, creating such schools will 
be difficult because the ideas which ^oce coD5.1icated and as yet not 
well-fonnulated, will require new ways of thiiiking and working for both 
teachers and college-based teacher educators. 

OODClUSijQQ 

Professional przictica schools would be organizations in which many 
long-held viera on the way school and leeuming to teach is "supposed tc 
be»" would be transformed. Creating such schools depends, in part, on the 
ability of those currently engaged in teacher education and school 
teaching to imagine and inplement new roles, responsibilities, 
relationships, and ideas about the nature of the work they do and the kind 
of organizations in which it might better be suxxaiplished. Beyond 
imagining, it requires serious conversation and niegotiation about issues 
of authority within and between schools, sciiool districts, teachers' and 
administrators^ organizations, universities and colleges, and state 
d^>artoients c. edtication, among others. Prof^sional practice schools 
imply recil shifts in authority and control; as a result, negotiations and 
conversations will not always be easy. 

At the local level, in order for professional practice sch«x>ls to 
develop, at least the following conditior^ must exist: 

o Desire on the part of teacheJ3 and administrators to reorganize their 
school so that it can become a center of inquiry focused on improved 
teaching and lesoming. 
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o Desire on the part of classrocm tochers and tmiversity-based teacher 
ed u cators to work together to jointly establish a school site that is 
good for preservice and induction teacher educaticm. 

o organizational st^jport at tihe oolleqa and the school for reorganizing 
faculty and teachers' roles, rewards, and resources with re^>ect to 
tesudier education. 

o Local authority to determine the process and content of the 

pre-service and induction year teacher education occ^wnent that will 
occur in the school. 

o local authority to develc^ appropriate assessment criteria and 

strategies based on a conc^tion of teaching as reflective practice. 

With these conditions met, it would be prudent to next consider 
several features cf state-level policy to determine their match -ath the 
ideas central to professional practice schools. As demonstrated through 
policy exanples frcr Florida, New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
sccie of these will be more conducive than others to tlie foiaaation of 
professional practice schools. The potential to develc^ professional 
practice schools could be strong because of the absence of policies 
pertinent to such schools, or because extant policies \arge schools in 
coiroatible directions. With regard to state influence, then, it vould 
seem important to escamine policies for the extent to which th^ enable or 
at least permit: 

o school reorganization with respect to students' as well as teachers' 
work, with respect to issues of governance as well as teciching and 
learning; 
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o the develqpoiant of loccdly conoaived school/college oollaboratioxis 
attentive to issues of preservice ai?d continuing te dier education; 

o within such collaborations, the creation of locally designed clinical 
support roles for e3q>erienced teachers, including considerable local 
discretion around issues such 2is selection, preparation, and 
evsiluation for such roles; and 

o an inquiry af^roach to teciching and leetming. 

This e:5>loration of context at the school/university and state levels 
is not meant to discourage those who seek to establish professional 
practice schools. It is meant to convey the message that sucJi schools 
will not exist in a vsuruum or in an ahistorica.\ moment in time. If we 
want them to have a chance to succeed, we cannot afford to ignore the 
iii5)02±ance of the environments in which we prc^se their gixwth. 
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A Ldq3c: Profesaiosial CrcGtioo &^)ools 
TZitb on EjQ :^Jrara ecSsooH l^sfam 



Kcirsha Levixia 



Professional develc^ment schools and professional practice schools 2Li:e 
rapidly beoaning iaportant tenns in tha educator's lexicon. Generally, 
th^ refer to school sites for clinicad teac he r education~U3U2aiy 
offering preser\nLce txciining. First year t eac h er programs or internships 
are a part of the agenda and inservice st2d!f develc^snent is often included 
in the mission. The establishment of the site is typically i 
collaborative venture between a xmiversity and a school distxLct; 
sojBetimes, the teachers xmion has a role to play. These efforts are 
directed at improving teacher education, specifically by focusing on the 
clinical experience. 

Lookiivg at professional practice schools through the lens of teacher 
education makes them appear as extensions of the idea of the lab school 
with some important iK)difications. Ihey havft a more collaborative 
governance structure, ana they often reflect the notion that practitioners 
should have rx>re responsibility fox the cliniced education of new 
teachers. In this concept! cn, professional develc^inent schools may offer 
a decided improvement in the preparation of teac he rs, psirticirlarly if the^ 
can brixig structuxe and standards to the clinicsil education experience. 

It is also possible, however, to view such schools through the lens of 
uduoation reform and see thon as heralding a major structural change in 
public schooling. They can integrate the processes of restructuring 
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schools and reforming teaxAer education. ThroTigh this point of view, the 
potential of the professional practice school as an instrument of change 
is powerful. The MT has viewed its woi* on professional practice schools 
in this way, seeing them as restructured schools ^Itl^ responsibility for 
clinical teacher education and the sv^iport of practice-based research. 

In order to elaborate on the relationship between professional practice 
schools and school reform it is useful to begin with scsne questions- 
questions which are at tiie heart of the refom effort. For exaii5>le: 

o What is the best way to structure teaching and leamjjjg? 

o What are restructured schools? And, what do teachers do in tlism? 

o Why is so little haE5>ening in the schools and districts, although we 
have been trying to :e changes for so long? 

The answers to these questions give insight into the rtdationships between 
professional practice schools and school reform. 

The answer to question one, "What is the best way to structure teaching 
and learning? is "We don't kiKW." There is no one best way. How do we 
find out the better ways? Throigh research—schcol-based research, 
research into practice. Not only don't we know the answers to the 
questions such research raises, we hardly knar what the right stq^yorting 
questions are. For exaiiple, is the question "Hew do we reduce class 
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size?" or is it •■Haw do wa personalize instruction?" Hhat questions do 
teachers ask? What do they want to kna^ Bc^ does one go about getting 
answers to these questions? In large loeasure, the answers will cccne 
through involving teachers in research-bcised examination of their own 
practice, reflection on their own teaching, and an orientation to solving 
prbblesss together. Hew well do teachers do research together and 
individually? Not very well right now, he ^tuse they are neither educated 
to do so, xK>r do the emdrono^ts in which they work si^^port, encourage, 
or expect them to do it. Teaching as research is rot a oonmonly held 
conc^tion. If we are ever going to have professional practice in 
teaching, then we must also st^^rt the kind of onr-going research needed 
to provide the knowledge base that infcxms that practice. One purpose for 
which the professional practice school is designed is to si::<3Port 
continiious examination of practice . Sustained by structures and norms of 
inquiry and colleagueship, teachers must together and individually, 
to continually generate practice-based knowledge. 

Hence the first link to the school refonn movaoent: professional 
practice schools are the institutions designed to generate an inportant 
part of the knowledge base -agon which the reform agenda is built. 

The second set of questions, "'What are restrucb schools?" and ■'What 
do teachers do in restructured schools?" is more difficult to address. 
Restructuring is a word which has crept into everyone's vocabulary — frcm 
Mikhail Gorbachev's to David Feams'. Restructuring is an activity whose 
purpose is to create schools designed to help all students to use tiieir 
minds well and learn skills that td.ll allc^ them to fi action in society* 
Restructured schools create an environment of ocnnamity, inquiry, and h.gh 
e3^)ectations. These attributes are at the core of a restructured school. 
The curriculum, governance, time, space, and roles, relationships, and 
responsibilities of people in that school are reordered, restructured if 
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you will^ to support that core vision. Tha teacher's role imdargoes 
dramatic changes in such a school. These changes inclxide different 
instructional strategies as well as new roles teachers have never played — 
institution-based roles that require than to work together with their 
peers and becane involved in evciluating^ analyzing^ and mai c^pg decisions 
on a school-wide basis. 

A few exasples will illustrate what is meant liere. Engaging students 
in active leami' g directed at de^ knowledge of content and the 
dsvelc^ment of thinking and prdblem-solving skills will require 
reflective^ analytic^ inquiring teacher practice. Teachii^ will no longer 
be mostly telling; the teacher will became the coach, questioner, 
facilitator, organizer, the one who frames and solves problens, judges, 
ccopares, observes, inquires, and consults, ftnong the f^r'TiiTyj strategies 
she uses will be group prdblea solving, peer teaching, cooperative 
learning, reciprocal teaching, and project work involving real 
consequences. Instead of listening and recalling, students will, as E. M. 
Pechman writes above, invent, explcdn and elaborate, extend their 
thinking, and defend their positions. 

In ciddition, teachers will assume new responsibilities school-wide. 
They will collaboratively evaluate and review practice in their school; 
focus on the individual and collective needs of students in faculty-wide 
fonmas; take on such organizational functions as grading policies, student 
and teacher assignments, organization of instruction, curriculim design, 
resource iillocations, and scheduling (Darling-Hanxoond, 1988) . 

Where will teachers, both new and e2g)erienced, learn these new roles? 
Where will they be trained and socialized into new settings, e55)ectations, 
and norms for schooling? There has already been considerable school-based 
effort directed toward restructuring by coalitions like the Essential 
Schools ?!X)ject, schools for the 21st Century, tha Central Park East 
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Collaborative, and schools modaled after the Oologne-Holweide school in 
Gemaitj, and the Key School in Indianapolis. None of these esqperiments, 
however, have given serious attention to the gi^stion of how to educate 
teachers for the ne^ and different roles required in such schools. 
Without a delilDerate effort to educate nev teachers and induct them into 
transformed schools, the efforts of the ccoznitted fe^ will almost 
certainly have little iiipact on the broader ccoxninity of schools and on 
the develc^tnent of professional practice in teaching. Restnicturing 
without attention to teacher education and induction is probably doonexi to 
a narrow, parochial existence. The converse, develc^inent of pTX>fessional 
practice schools with no link to restructuring, is equally flawcsd; it 
will, perhaps, produce better ways to educate teachers for the schools we 
have, but will have little influence in changing public education. It is 
difficult to imagine significant change occurring in public education 
while the clinical education of teachers remains a mirror of the existing 
school lODdel and a pweirful way of reinforcing it. Professional practice 
sch ools are designed to socialize new teachers into restructured settings 
and help them develop the skills and knowledge they need to teach in those 
settings 

The answer to the third question~'»Why is so little ha£5)ening in the 
reform movement and what do professional practice schools have to do with 
that?" — is ccoplicated. Many pec^le cire liot yet convinced that there is a 
real need for chaiige, thinlcing that, if there is a problem, it is scmeboCy 
else's, not theirs. In addition, we see little change because changing 
institutions is difficult. One of the <^)erating principles of change is 
"everything is connected to everything else." Once you change one thing, 
you have then to deal with other things. Feeble can beccn^ paralyzed in 
the face of that recognition, another reason little is happening is 
because pec^le recognize, rightly, thai change is hard work, which they 
tend to avoid unless they see sctnething in it for themselves. Right now. 
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there are few inc^mtlves in the syston to si:55port chaxK^e, to r»tivato 
pecple to talce risks and wric harfler. Furthemore/ there are no goals oi:t 
there for pec^le to measure their success by and no standards to guide 
their practices. This is where the professional practice schools ccsoe in, 
in a potentially powerful way. The creation of professional practice 
schools^ that can act as exenplars of both good practice and of the 
instittitional structures required to support that practice, can provide 
much needed models toward which schools and schools syg ^ aas can look . The 
tremendous iupact of the develcpnent of teaching hospitals on both medicaJ. 
practice and on the institution of tne hospital is a lesson in the power 
such an invention can have. 

Professional practice schools can move the restj^icturing effort 
forward. Such schools can si^sport much needed research in practice, 
educate teachers for new roles and responsibilities in restructured 
schools, and provide the essentia^ models and €XQi5>lars for others to look 
towcird. When professional practice schools begin tu refom teacher 
education in restructured setting s^ thfiy will beccme levers for school 
refom. 
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